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USING A BOMBED building for 


this U. S. Army band is giving a concert in Algiers, North 
The open floors of the wrecked building appear 


Africa. 
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seating some of its audience, 
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Leave Policy 
Studied by 


Congress 


WASHINGTON—Congzressmen fee: 
tnat something «hould be done abou. | 
getting leave for the men who've) 
been serving long months overseas 
but, like the Army itself, most of, 
them realize that military situation | 
must dictate policy. And the urgent, 
necessity now is to ship reinforce-, 
ments, not replacements. 

However, when the five Senators 
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Ban Defeated 
In the Senate 


WASHINGTON—Wheeler’s bill to 
ban the drafting of “pre-Pearl Har- 
bor” fathers was decisively defeated 
in the Senate this week, but substi- 
tutes were passed which would comb 
out available physically fit non- 
fathers who are classified as “indis- 
pensable” by industry, and would 
direct the President to appoint a 


reminiscent of opera house tiers. 
—Signal Corps Photo 








who have been touring war fronts| eommission to determine if it is pos- 
this summer got back to Washing-| siple to lower the physical standards 
ton, they reported that one of the | ot the Army and Navy and thus take 
most pressing questions brought Up) yn many who are now classified 4-F. 
by soldiers was: “When do we g0| aAjso tacked on was an amendment 


Senate Hikes Allowance 


To Dependent Children 


\Father Draft | 


House Action 
On Increases 


Up Next Week 


WASHINGTON—Increased allow- 
ances for servicemen’s families are 
almost assured. All that is yet to be 
decided is how much increase to give 

The Senate this week passed a bill 
upping the allowance, the most gen- 
erous yet to gain legislative approval. 
In the meantime, the House Military 
Affairs Committee also gave approval 
to its own bill, morexgenerous than 
could have been expected ‘a few 
weeks ago, but not quite in keeping 
with the present magnanimous mood 
of Congress. When the House bill 
comes up for debate on the floor, 
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WD Defends Officers 
Assigned to Capital 


WASHINGTON—The War Depart- 
ment this week assured Congress 
that young officers are not being 
given soft berths in Washington 
and that most of the officers on 
duty in the Capitol would prefer 
field duty. 

In a letter to Senator Josiah W. 
Bailey of North Carolina, Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, 
pointed out that since last December 
instructions have been in force pro- 
hibiting the assignment to Washing- 
ton of any officer under the age of 
28, unless specific authority in each 
case, based upon proven necessity, 
is secured from the Deputy Chief of 
Staff and the Secretary of War. 

After receiving the letter, Senator 
Bailey withdrew his amendment to 
the Wheeler bill, by which assign- 
ment of officers in Washington would 
be restricted according to age, physi- 
cal condition and family status. 

No more than one-third of the 
officer strength In each War De- 
partment branch fs permitted to be 
under 35 years of age, General Mar- 
shall explained. “As a matter of 
fact, as of Sept. 15, 1943, 51 per cent 
of officers on duty in the Wat De- 
partment are over 38 years of age. 
These requirements are being strictly 
observed.” 

General Marshall said that he Is 





Civilian Sale of 
Insienia Extended 


“anxious to get as many trained 
officers in the field as the situation 
will permit.” He said that he per-" 
sonally directed an exhaustive study 
with that in view more than a year 
ago, 

The Chief. of.Staff asserted that 
“almost without €x¢éption all officers 
on duty in Washington are anxious 
for troop duty. Were it a matter 
of choice, few, if any, officers would 
be remaining in Washington. How- 
ever, officers of intelligence, vision, 


returned to the U. S. would be fool- 
hardy, and besides the Army is al- 
ready making a policy of returning 
units to the United States after pro- 
longed periods of duty at the front, 
although on only a limited scale. 
But Congress does have the sub- 


in the’bill (H. R. 3360) introduced 
into the House this week to pay serv- 
iceémen for. the;leave. they don’t -get. 
Each man would be entitled to two- 
and a half days of 'eave each month, 
dating from Sept. 16, 1940. One year 
after the war’s end or earlier if he 
leaves service, he would be paid a 
he didn’t receive; the rate of pay 





and drive are as essential in staff 
positions in Washington as they are 
on the battlefield.” 


14. Promoted 
To Permanent 


General Grade 


WASHINGTON — Distinguished 
service in the present war, which has 
marked a group of Army officers as 
proven leaders of outstanding effi- 
ciency, resulted this week in the 
President's nominating to the Senate, 
fourteen officers for permanent pro- 
motion in the Regular Army to gen- 
eral officer grade. 

The five officers nominated for 
major generals of the line in the 
Regular Army are: 

Lt. Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright 
(brigadier general)—who commanded 
the United States Army Forces in 








WASHINGTON—The sale of Army | 
insignia by civilian firms will be al- 
lowed for an additional period ending 
Jan. 1, 1944, the War Department an- 
nounced this week. This extends the 
deadline which was previously set for 
October 18, 1943. This enables retail- 
ers to dispose of stocks on hand 
bought for use with the winter serv- 
ice uniform and which they have not 
as yet succeeded in clearing out. 

At the same time, it was stated that 
the Jan. 1, 1944 deadline does not 
apply to authorized uniform retail 
dealers of the Army Exchange Serv- 
ice. These dealers will continue to 
8ell insignia sold to them by the 
Army Exchange Service for resale 
Purposes. Such Insignia is obtained 
by the Army Exchange Service from 
the Quartermaster General. 


. . Makers of Army caps and manu- | 
facturing tailors who make uniforms| 


can obtain necessary braid and but- 
tons from the Army Exchange Serv- 
e. 
Civilian firms will be notified in- 
dividually by mail of the extension 
of the insignia selling period to the 
first of next year. The shifting in 
Methods of insignia distribution, 
originally announced last June 21, is 
designed to conserve metal by reduc- 
ing the level of insignia inventories 
Carried, and to strengthen enforce- 
Ment of regulations, which prohibit 
Sale of insignia without positive iden- 
)Sfication of the purchaser as an 
thorized wearer. 








the Philippines during the closing 
phases of that campaign. 60 years 
old. (He is now a prisoner of the 
Japanese.) 

Lt. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell (briga- 
dier general)—commanding United 
States Army Forces in China, Burma, 
and India. 60 years old. 

Lt. Gen. George S. Patton Jr. (colo- 
nel)—commanding the Seventh 
Army. 57 years old. 

Lt. Gen, Brehon B. Somervell (colo- 
nel, Engineers)—commanding Army 
| Service Forces, Washington, D, C. 51 
| years old. 

Lt. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney (colo- 

(See PROMOTIONS, Page 16) 


‘Two Named to Rank 
Of Major General 


WASHINGTON—The White House 
this week announced that the Senate 
| had received from the President rec- 
ommendations that two officers of 
the Army be given temporary promo- 
tions to the grade of major general. 

The officers are Brig. Gen. John 
R. Deane and Brig. Gen. Albert C. 
Wedemeyer. 

Voted $1,000 War Bonds 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Five soldiers, 











veterans of the African campaign, | 


told their stories at the convention 
here of the United Automobile Work- 
ers (CIO). When they finished the 
2200 delegates voted them each a 
| $1,000 war bond. 





would be whatever ne was getting 
at the end of the period. 

Also introduced this week were: 

H. R. 3376. which provides that all 
nersons in the armed forces shall have 
in force $5000 worth of national life in- 
surance without paving premiums and 
that premiums will be paid only on in- 
surance over $5000. 

. R. 3358, which 
commissioning of licensed women pilots 
in the Air Forces. 

S. 1410, which would cancel the pro- 
vision that officers must have served 
28 years before thev are eligible for 
romotion to brigadier feneral in the 
egular Army or for appointment as 
*% of any branch, 

The House passed and sent to the 
Senate a bill (H. R. 800) which pro- 
vides for the issuance of a flag to 
the nearest relative of persons who 
die in the service. 


> ereet ro men who've spent imminent to take pre-induction ex- 
so many months overseas should be| aminations, and another increasing | 
| the family allowances (see column 5). 


ject in mind, however, but the best it | 
could do about it was to be found} 


provides for the | 


The bill now goes to the House 
| which is expected to act quickly. 
| Under the measure, to remain out 
lof service, physically fit Federal 
workers must be certified to Con- 
gress as “indispensable,” and indus- 
trial workers’ occupational defer- 
ments must be checked by two draft 


» 


probably early this week, it is ex- 
pected to meet strong pressure seek- 
ing to increase its rates to those of 


|the Senate bill —or possibly even 


higher, 


At any rate, service wives can look 
forward to bigger checks in the near 
future, probably in the Dec. 1 mail. 

The Senate measure was passed in 
the form of an amendment to the 
bill to sift draft deferments. (See 
next column.) It would give wives 


boards and the Selective Service| With one child, $80 a-month- instead 
director. win aaah het 


the $62 they now get; wives with 





lowering of physical standards by the 
services would be composed of five 
qualified physicians. 


More Than 1'4 Million 
With Year’s Service 





WASHINGTON—There are 1,766,- 
000 enlisted men in the United States 
who have had more than a year’s 
training, the War Department re- 
vealed to the Senate this week dur- 
ing the debate over the Wheeler 
bill to defer the drafting of “pre- 
Pearl Harbor” fathers. 

As of Sept. 1, according to a care- 
fully controlled sample survey, there 
were 1,172,000 enlisted men with one 
to two years’ service, 510,000 enlisted 
men with two to three years’ service, 
84,000 enlisted “men with more than 
| three years’ service. 








Seventh Army Keeps 
Only Small Part of Pay 


WASHINGTON —Soldiers of the 
United States Seventh Army, while 
fighting the Axis in Sicily, put more 
than 30 per cent of their August pay 
into war bonds, soldiers’ deposits 
and post office money orders, and 
kept only 14 per cent for their imme- 
diate use, the War Department an- 
nounced this week. 


The remaining 56 per cent of the 
August pay went for allotments, in- 
cluding family allowances and class 
E voluntary allotments. 

The gross August pay of the Sev- 
enth Army, including all U. S. troops 
paid in Sicily not attached to the 
Seventh Army, was $13,914,887.19. 

Allotments took care of $7,717,- 
710.18. 

The officers and men could have 
collected, in cash, $6,197,177.01. 

They collected, in cash, $1,957,521.87. 

The remaining $4,329,655.14 went 
into war bonds, soldier deposits and 
post office money orders. 

The Seventh Army’s 45th Infantry 
Division, formed originally as a Na- 
tional Guard unit with troops from 














Copies of the Army Times 
are made available to all 
'| Army hospitals through the 
‘| American Red Cross. 


Oklahoma, Colorado and New Mex- 
ico, kept the smallest amount of its 
pay for immediate personal use: one 
per cent. This unit could have pock- 
eted $618,980.49, after deductions for 
allowances. Instead, it placed $602,- 
845.44 in war bonds, soldier deposits 
and post office money orders, and 
kept only $16,135.05 for immediate 
use. 


Soldier deposits, extended only to 
enlisted men, enable the soldier te 
deposit money with the Finance De- 
partment of the Army, repayable 
with 4 per cent interest on discharge 
from the Army. The soldier is given 
a deposit book and may open an 
account with not less than $5.00, 
with subsequent payments of that 
amount or more. Interest is paid on 
accounts more than six months old. 


Service Courts Will 
Try Yanks in China 


WASHINGTON—Chungking radio 
this week said in a broadcast beamed 
to this country that the Chinese 
government had issued a mandate 
| giving jurisdiction over criminal of- 
| fenses committed by members of the 
| United States armed forces in China 
| to “the service courts and the mili- 
| tary and naval authorities of the 

United States.” The broadcast was 

reported by United States Govern- 














ment monitors, 





Thé Coramission to study peostito | 


wo children would get $100 instead 
of $72, with $20 more allowed for each 
additional child. 


On the other hand, the House 
Military Affairs Committee would 
give a wife with one child $75; wife 
with two children, $95; additiona) 
children, $15 each per month. 

Both bills agree that the present 
$50 monthly for wife without chil- 
dren is adequate. 

There is strong support to the 
proposal to extend the dependent’s 
allowances from the four lowest to 
all seven enlisted grades and fcr the 
Government to pay the entire allow- 
ance for the first month. This prob- 
ably will be included in the bill in 
this final form when it becomes law 

Also under consideration is the 
suggestion that children’s allotments 
be payable to the children of a di- 
vorced wife, even though the divorce 
decree is silent on cash support for 
the children. 

During the testimony before the, 
House Military Affairs Committee, 
much discussion was directed toward 
halting allotments to unfaithful 
wives, a move which the Army op- 
posed partly because of the expense 
of investigating chages of unfaith- 
fulness. 

Brig. Gen, H. N. Gilbert, director 
of the Office of Dependency Benefits, 
also objected that there would be 
“grave danger to the morale of our 
fighting troops. ... It would raise 
doubts concerning their own wives.” 


Navy About Ready 
> . 
To Mop Up Pacific 

WASHINGTON — Looks like the 
Navy is about ready to cut loose and 
mop up on the Jap fleet in the 
Pacific. 

One big news item this week was 
the Pearl Harbor naval conference of 
Admirals King, Nimitz and Halsey, 
the subject of which was “plans for 
the Pacific campaign.” 

This was followed by Tuesday’s at- 
tack on Wake Island. From Pearl 
Harbor came follow-up stories clear- 
ed by the censors discussing pos- 
sibilities of great American of- 

ensives. ; 

The Navy has been waiting a long 
time to avenge Pearl Rarbor. The 
conference there was probably to 
complete details of the plans worked 
out at the Quebec Conference by 
President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill. 

The Battle of the Atlantic hat been 
under control in recent months. 
Much Allied seapower was released 
in the Mediterranean. Looks like the 
Japs are going to be mighty busy in 
many places when the Navy cuts 
loose. 
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Lodge Reports ‘Senior Officers’ 
Favor Uniting Army and Navy 


By James J. Uhl 

WASHINGTON—A growing senti- 
ment for the unification of the serv- 
fces under one executive branch of 
the government can be found in the 
Capitol and in the field as the war 
progresses. 

The same idea is also showing in- 
ereased strength in Great Britain, 
according to press reports . 

Not Now, Though 

On the other hand, there is little 
serious discussion of combining the 
Army and Navy so long as the war 
continues, and it is certain that the 
President would oppose any such 
move at the present tome, just as 
he has opposed the organized effort 
to create a separate air force. | 

But Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr., this week returned from | 
a visit to the war fronts to report to | 
Congress that there is a surprising} 
amount of sentiment among (senior | 
officers) for a single department of | 
war, with autonomous land, sea and 
air services coordinated at the top | 
by a joint staff, with each branch | 
free to pursue its own personnel and | 
materiel policies.” 

Senator Lodge, however, made ed 
clear that he was discussing “post | 
war military policy.” “I thought it 
of great interest to see the lessons 
which were being learned in thé 
white heat of actual combat ex- 

rience,” he said. 
= Close Integration Cited — 

“The fact which is most striking | 
is the ‘close integration of forces in | 
Jand, sea and air. None can exist | 
without the other. At General Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters, land, sea and 
air are separate entities under wd 
eral headquarters. In Admiral Hal. | 
sey’s theater, Army, Navy and Ma-| 
rine officers are so intermingled that | 
it is difficult to know to what service | 
a man belongs. 

“One outfit in this theater is com- | 
manded by a major general of the | 
Army with a captain in the Navy as | 
chief of staff, and a Marine Corps | 
colonel as. operations officer. All| 
three, it should be noted, are flyers. 
Senior officers of both the Army and | 
the Navy are deeply impressed with | 
the need for unity of the services) 
when our new military policy is 
framed. 

“There is a strong feeling that it 
would be unwise to build up a large 
Reserve Corps in our Air Force be- 
cause of the necessity of having such 
a large number of men between the 
ages of 18 and 25 in this particular 
arm. It is thought that a college 
training program which keeps a man 
in the Air Force until the age of 25 
would assure us a steady supply of 
youthful flyers. There is also much 
talk about having the same com- 
missioned officers’ insignia for all 
men who fight for the United States.” 

In Britain 

Meanwhile, in Great Britain three 
important pre-war leaders presented 
much the same thesis in a statement 
in The Times which just fell short 
of advocating creation of a new 
national defense force instead of 
the three arms, the Royal Navy, 
Royal Air Force, and British Army. 

The authors were Admiral of the 
Fleet Lord Chatfield, the First Sea 
Lord from 1933 to 1938; Field Mar- 
shal Lord Milne, Chief of the Im- 
perial General Staff from 1926 to 
1933, and Marshal of Royal Air Force 








Sir John Salmon, Chief of the Air 





Do Your Folks Back Hom: 
Read Army Times? 
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Staff from 1930 to 1933. They were 
supported by Lord Hankey, Secre- 
tary of the Committee of Imperial 
Defense from 1912 to 1928, and Lord 
Winster. 

“It is: not possible in modern war 
to judge the strength of a nation by 
the individual strengths of its armed 
forces,” they point out. “The capacity 
for making war is greater than the 








THE ARMY this week, with 
the issuance of this picture 
took the wraps off its now 
widely-used launcher-adapter, 
which permits the ordinary 
30-calibre rifle to be converted 
quickly to repel a high-pow- 
ered grenade. Such a weapon 
can be used with telling effect 
against enemy pill-boxes and 
similar installations, and 
similar installations, and cov- 
ers the interval between the 
distance a fighter can throw a 
hand grenade and the much 
further range covered by a 
mortar or bazooka. Rifle gre- 
nades are now in use by 
U. S. forces on battle fronts 
around the world. Here a 
soldier is preparing to load a 
grenade in a 1903 Spring- 
field. —Army Photo 
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power of all three. Sea power is the 
carrying power necessary for the 
maintenance of the whole war effort. 
Land power is the siezing and hold- 
ing power. Air power is the spear- 
head of belligerent power able to 
strike swiftly and sometimes even 
decisively in pursuit of a common 
strategy of total war. 

“Civil power supplies and sustains 
the means of waging war in every 
sphere and form. Each of these con- 
stituent powers as components of a 
belligerent power is inevitably de- 
pendent on the others and fluctuates 
in relative effectiveness, 

“The extent and importance of 
the roles they fill,” the statement 
continues, “in policy, strategy and 
tactics are continually changing with 
varying efficacy of offensive and de- 
fensive technique. Each componert | 
varies in relative effectiveness and 
seeming importance. Sometimes one 
and sometimes another will occupy 
the center of the stage but all the 
time they are essentially equal and 
ef prime importance.” 


Army OKs Gordon 


Johnston Invention 


CAMP GORDON JOHNSTON, Fila. 
Camp Gordon Johnston has made a 
better mouse trap—or a can opener, 
rather—and the world has beaten a 
path to its door. 

Lt. Everett Steckel, Quartermaster 
Repair Officer here, has discovered 
a new method for repairing the large, 
clamped-on-a-table type can openers 
used in the army mess halls. In the 
past, it was the practice to discard 
these as scrap metal when they got 
broken. The price of a new one is} 
about $9. Lt. Steckel’s repair meth- | 
od costs 75 cents and it’s as good as} 
new. 

The jrepairing process and cost, 
figures were compiled and sent to 
the War Department's Quartermaster 
|General and, because it results in | 
|such a large saving of money and| 
materials, it has been approved for 
use by the entire Army. 
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Army Communications 


Service Adds 5th Branch 

WASHINGTON—The Communica- 
tions Engineering Branch has been 
created as a function of the Army 
Communications Service, and Col. Ira 
H. Treest has been designated chief 
of the branch. 

The Army Communications Service, 
which was established under the re- 
cent reorganization by the Chief 
Signal Officer and is headed by Brig. 
Gen. Frank E. Stoner, is now com- 
posed of five major units: Communi- 
cations Engineering Branch, under 
Colonel Treest; Traffic Operations 
Branch, under Col. E. F. French; 
Alaska Communications System in 
Seattle, under Col. Fred P. Andrews; 
Plant Engineering Agency, Phila- 
delphia, headed by Col. Will V. 
Parker; and Signal Security Branch. 





Work Simplification 


Team Named at Stewart 
CAMP STEWART, Ga.—A_ work 
simplification team has been appoint- 
ed to study and analyze job proce- 
| dures of the Army Service Forces et 
Stewart, Col. William V. Ochs, post 
commander, announced this week. 
Maj. Edmund L. Meekins of the Serv- 
ice Command staff will head the 
team, assisted by Mr. Elliott H. Wil- 
liams, ASF civilian employe. 
Colonel Ochs said the purpose of 





sonnel of the ASF Service Command 


mum.” 





563rd Battalion Wins Third 
Stewart Maintenance Contest 

CAMP STEWART, Ga.—The 563rd 
Battalion, this week, was named 
winner of Stewart's third “X for the 
Axis” Vehicle Maintenance contest. 
|An AAATC spot check team that 
| stopped vehicles on the reservation 
and inspected them for maintenance, 
recorded the scores. 

The 563rd also won the previous 
contest and placed third in the first. 
Finishing close to the top were the 
56th Briggade Hw. and Hg. Battery, 
844th Battalion, 491st, and 796th. 

The average loss per vehicle check- 
ed in the third scoring period was 
11.8. 


| field equipment, 


the team will be to “hold down per- | 


while keeping its efficiency at a maxi- | 





Survivors With Pay 


WASHINGTON — Their pay went 
down with the ship, but the more 
than 6,000 survivors of the sunken 
transport “President Coolidge” were 
paid off, nevertheless, within a few 
days after they reached shore in the 
New Hebrides by a thoughtful fi- 
nance officer who visited the hos- 
pital where they were recuperating 
last October, the War Department 
revealed this week. 

The officer is Capt. Charles W. 
Farnum, finance department, who 
returned to this country recently 


Says U. S. Has Best 


Signal Equipment 
underpaid a single man. 


In the World Captain Farnum was in the South 


FORT MONMOUTH, N. J.—“Unit-| Pacific almost a year. When the 
ed States Signal Corps equipment is/ task force to which he was assigned 
the best in the world, signal com-/| sailed from San Francisco he carried 
munications and supply are very, with him $1,000,000 in cash, which 
good, our troops are in fine spirits,| later was augmented by an additional 
working hard and doing a grand | $3,000,000. 
job.” “Money in the islands merely goes 

This summary of Signal Corps op-| the rounds,” he reported. “We had 
erations in combat theatres was given|a payroll of around $1,000,000 a 
by Maj. Gen. Roger B. Colton, Chief; month which we made the first of 


from a tour of duty in the South Pa. 
cific Theater of Operations. 

As finance officer of a task force 
building forward bases in the New 
Hebrides, Captain Farnum had some 
$4,000,000 in American and Australian 
cash on hand when the Coolidge sur. 
vivors reached shore, he reported, 
As soon as the men were hospitalized 
and otherwise made comfortable, he 
consulted with the finance officer 
aboard the Coolidge and on learning — 
that the officer’s accounts and cash 
went down with the ship made ar- 
rangements to meet the payroll. 


“We took a sworn affidavit from., 
every officer and every enlisted man 
as to how much he was due for the 
month,” Captain Farnum reported, ‘ 
“Each officer and soldier was paid 
what he swore was due him.” He 
added that he has not yet been in- 
formed that he either overpaid or . 


’ 
. 

















Stewart Battalion 


To Elect ‘Mayor’ 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—Civic- 
minded GI’s in the 841st Battalion 
have gone “political.” They have 
announced the opening of a cam- 
paign to elect a mayor for the “city 
of the &41st.” 

Thus far, two candidates have indi- 
cated they'll be in there trying for 
votes when the balloting starts. Pfe. 
“Mulligan” Melescinski is Battery B’s 
candidate and Pvt. “Bulldog” Kravitz 
is Headquarters Battery candidate. 
Both have been profuse in their cam- 
paign promises and Pvt. J. H. 
Gordon, “political Boss” in the area, 
offers assurance that there will be 
more candidates in the near future. 








Donation Boxes Get Good 
Take for Yank Prisoners 

FORT BENNING, Ga.—Soldier’s of 
the 176th regiment placed donation 
| boxes in their company areas, the 
| proceeds to go to war prisoners. One 
| of the ideas was to help promote 
|}regimental morale. 

Last week one of the 176th men 
| handed two heavy boxes to Ralph J. 
| Mitchell, field director of the Red 
| Cross here. In the boxes was $90.97 | 
| in copper, nickel and silver coins. } 








of the Engineering and Technical! each month, By the end of the 
Service of the Signal Corps, on a| month most of the money was back 
visit to the Fort Monmouth Signal/in the: hands of the finance officer, 
Laboratory. either in payment for money orders, 
“The Signal Corps was a pioneer in| War Bonds, or post exchange pur- 
frequency modulation” continued chases. We found, though, that the 
Genera! Colton, “and for a long period | 8¢tual currency wore out pretty fast. 
was the only military service to do| One-dollar bills and five-dollar bills 
intensive work in that field. Maj. E,/8¢ldom lasted more than a month, 
H. Armstrong, inventor of frequency| Tens’ and twenties, though, usually 
modulation, gave us all the patent|Were good for five or six months, 
rights before this war, which placed| They don’t move quite so fast. 
us in a most advantageous position. 7 
“Another of our cornbat advan- Gis in ASTP to Get 
tages is our wide use of crystals in| “ ~ 
especially in the Shoulder Insignia 
front lines. By using crystals we 
avoid the necessity for netting pro-| WASHINGTON—More than 100,000 
cedure and stay in the channel. This} soldiers participating in the Army 
is especially valuable in landing and| Specialized Training Program at 209 
combat operations where action is, colleges and _ universities in the 
preceded by a period of radio silence.| United States will wear identifying 
Millions of crystals are being pro-| shoulder-patch insignia, the War De- 
duced annually, 1,000 times more than! partment announced this week. 
a few years ago.” . | The insignia will depict the sword 
| of valor against a lamp of knowledge. 
The sword and lamp are in dark 
blue on a “yellow, octagon-shape 
patch. 

Artists of the Quartermaster Corps 
and Special Service Division collabo» 
rated in designing a series of Iin- 
signia which would serve as the 
official emblem of the ASTP. To learn 
the preference of soldiers in the pro- 
gram, a large number of soldier. 
trainees were invited to view several 
samples of proposed insignia. The 
pattern selected ran far ahead in 
popularity. 

The insignia will be distributed 
to the various units about November, 

‘If you suffer discomfort ~ 
from morning nausea, 
or when traveling by 
air, sea or on land—«y 

Mothersill 

Used for over a third of a century as 8 

valuable aid in preventing and relieving 
all forms of nausea. A trial will prove its 
effectiveness and reliability. Atdruggists. 

MOTHERSILL'S, 430 Lafayette St, Hew York, 3, M. ¥. 
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| MAGAZINE 
Special Military Rates 3) 
For Men In the Service 
HERE ARE SOME “SPECIAL MILITARY RATES” 

eae Liberty ......... $1.75 
American 2.00 ee 3.50 
Coronet 1.50 I I iin ca accents 
Collier's 2.00 Reader's Digest oo. cccccccccccmssen 1650 
Esquire 3.50 Saturday Evening Post ................ 2.00 
Fortune 6.60 Time ......... CN 
Look 2.  § - owe 

We Are Authorized Representatives 

for EVERY MAGAZINE Published. 

DETACHMENT COMMANDERS:—Send Us Your Order for 
Magazines tor our Unit—and Recreation Rooms. 
Service Guaranteed Anywhere and Everywhere 

SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT OVERSEAS 
30 Send your order to: Staten 
Bidg. SHEPARD W. DAVIS Island, 
AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVE 1, N. Y. 
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CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Two of 
qhe most vital factors in the suc- 
eessful prosecution of this war are 
gasoline and tires. Camp Edwards, 
through its Army Service Forces 
personnel, is playing such a promi- 
nent part in conserving both - of 
these important materials that the 
methods used here are being adopted 
at other posts In New England. 
Two of the most effective steps 
taken here were the establishment 
of a military and civilian ration 
d and the opening of a school 
to teach military personnel the prac- 
tical methods of conserving tires 
and tubes. 
Saved 50 Per Cent 

On Aug. 11 the military ration 
board, which had been operating as 
@ lalson branch between military 
personnel and ration boards at sur- 
rounding towns, was authorized by 
the OPA to function separately and 
to issue gasoline and tire permits as 
it saw fit. The reasoning behind this 
move proved wise. The board, being 
familiar with the needs of persannel 








PWs Appreciate 
Religious Freedom, 
| Chaplain Says 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Nazi sol- 
diers who have been denied freedom 
of worship for so many years in their 
own country are new eagerly renew- 
ing their religious faiths as prisoners 
of war at Camp Campbell, Ky. 
Chaplain Stephen P. Kenny of 
the 20th Armored Division, working 
with Chaplain Aloysius C. Zielinski, 
also of the 20th, is helping to bring 
Catholic religion to German prison- 
ers of war of that faith who desire 
it. Chaplain Paul J. Roetling, camp 
chaplain, attends to the protestant 
men in the interment camp. 
} Chaplain Kenny quoted one Afrika 
Korps soldier who said he had “found 
in an enemy prison camp the free- 
dom of worship denied us in our 
homeland.” 
It was emphasized by all the chap- 
ns that they kept strictly on re 
lous subjects In dealing with the 
German soldiers and that the at- 
tendance of prisoners of war at the 
services was entirely voluntary. The 
risoners are erecting their own per- 
nent altar in a recreation hall 
under construction. 





| Jap-Americans 
Fighting Nazis 


WITH THH AMERICAN FIFTH 
ARMY in Italy—Japanese-Americans 
ate fighting against the Axis here, 

@ first group of their race to go 

to battle with the U. S. Army. They 
tre mostly volunteers from Hawail 
who were trained in the United 
States and are organized as a self- 
@ontained unit. 

Said Sgt. Burt Tanaka: “You don’t 
heed to worry about us. We are glad 
of this chance to show the world 
that descendents of Japanese are just 
@8 good, loyal American citizens as 
descendents of Italians and Germans, 
Who also are over here fighting.” 

Another member of the outft com- 

ented that it was more practical 
or them to fight in the European 
theater, although they would like 
to see action against their Far East- 
@n kinsmen, because “we look so 
fuch like Japanese.” 


Tankers Give Pilots 
Ride in Their Buggies 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—In re- 
ew for a plane trip during friendly 
entification demonstrations over the 
Assembled division on this camp’s 
vod ground, the llth Armored 
Vision invited bomber and fighter 
Rete to ride in a General Sherman 

lum tank. It happened after 





a types of aircraft had been 
ng the field at several hundred 
Milles and hour and low altitudes, 
‘nd barrel-rolling and looping to 
thow various silhouettes. On the 
‘Sound a liaison officer lectured over 
& public address system between the 
oar of dives, 
When the Armored Command 
buggy jolted to a halt, after sput- 
mg through the flelds with flyer 
ngers, one clambered down 
im the turret, staggered a moment 





solid ground. “Wow, somebody's 
le to get hurt in one of these,” 
exclaimed, 











Edwards Rubber, 
Gas Savings Cited 


Conservation Program Provides 
Model For Others in Sevice Command 


stationed here, was able to effect a 
50-per cent saving in gasoline rations 
during the first month of operation. 

The board, which is cperated by 
Army Service Forces personnel, has 
trimmed the number of gasoline 
books issued to 98 A books, 1% B 
books and 642 C books. It has issued 
certificates for only 310 tires and 155 
tubes. When the population of the 
camp is compared with that of a city 


‘of equal size, its record is one of 


amazing results and economy. A 
camp ruling, forbidding issuance of 
coupons for more than 500 miles a 
month, except under extraordinary 
eircumstances, has helped the board 
to keep gasoline applications pruned 
to a minimum. 

In addition to the handling of 
gasoline and tire applications, the 
board rules on certificates for shoes 
and takes care of applications for 
food ration books. 

Military personnel are required by 
the board to have their tires exam- 
ined periodically at a service station 
within the camp, and no certificates 
for new tires are granted except for 
essential purposes and only after it 
has been clearly established that 
there were no tire abuses on the part 
of the applicants. 

Devens Follows Step 


Head of the board here is Maj. Her- 
bert C. Eggleston, who js assisted by 
a sergeant and three WACs. The ser- 
geant. Francis Cahill, is now helping 
military personnel at Fort Devens es- 
tablish a similar board, which is ex- 
pected to be approved by the OPA. 

The tire school at the Ordnance 
Service Command Shop is a new 
phase in the camp-wide campaign to 
conserve tires and tubes. The school, 
Inaugurated by Lt. Col. Gerald E. 
Ledbetter, commanding officer of the 
OSCS, is the first of its kind in the 
First Service Command, which in- 
cludes all New England. Officers and 
enlisted men from units stationed 
here and at other posts throughout 
New England are the students. 

Subjects covered at the classes, 
which are held four days a week, in- 
clude tire, tube and flap construction, 
rim and wheels, mounting and dis- 
mounting tires, tire inspection off 
and on wheels, tube inspection and 
repairing, preventive maintenance and 
spot checks of tires. Upon gradua- 
tion the students return to their 
units and serve as instructors in rub- 
ber conservation. 


Noted Experts Give 
Tips to Ellis Docs 


CAMP ELLIS, Ill. — A War-Time 
Graduate Medical Meeting dealing 
with the subject of medicine in war- 
time, was held this week at the Red 
Cross building of the station hospital 
at the Army Service Forces Unit 
Training Center. 


A series of seven lectures given 
by eminent physicians and surgeons 
from Chicago was attended by the 
camp medical staff. The program was 
arranged by Col. Herman A. Jacob- 
son, commanding officer of the sta- 
tion hospital. 





COLLAR 
STAY 


Officers say .. 
*"NEATNESS 
COUNTS’ 








OFFICERS of the 
U. S. Army and 
officers and en- 


listed personnel 
of the Women’s 
Army Corps may 
now wear the 
newest _ type 
overcoat, called 
the field over- 
coat, authorized. 
This new coat 
has the appear- 
ance of a trench 
coat. It is made 
of olive drab, 
wind resistant, 
water repellant 
cotton poplin or 
twill. It has but- 
toned-in, remov- 
able wool lining 
and a detachable 
hood, and is 
double -breasted 
with a roll collar 
and notched la- 
pels. This coat 
does not replace, 
but supplements, 
the coats previ- 
ously authorized 
for wear. 








On the left it is shown with t 


; 
| 
he detachable hood 





hanging down the back. Below the hood is buttoned up. Note 


drawstring around facial aperture. This is to assure snu 


inclement weather. ( 











Sergeant’s Bond Sales 
Total $68,000 in Day 


CAMP COOKE, Calif.—The cham- 
pion war bond seller without a doubt 
in the 6th Armored Division is 
M/Sgt. Thomas B. McCauley, former 
auctioneer. In one day’s time he sold 
$68,000 at a war bond rally at nearby 
Lompog, Calif. 

Top price of $10,000 went for a pig, 
while a quart of scotch brought $6,- 
000, a sack of beans $5,000 and.a 
horse $4,400. As inducement, Sergeant 
McCauley offered rides in an M-7 
artillery piece, M-8 assault gun, M4 
medium tank, a jeep and a peep dur- 
ing his three-hour selling spree. 
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Prevents 
Collar Curl 
SPIFFY COLLAR 


INVISIBLE STAYS give you 

In the — 2 UNDER COLLAR fresh, crispy, 
well as in civil- ; 

snappy smartness, 


lan life, neat- 
ness is a great 
asset. That Is 
why millions of 
men in service 
are wearing 
SPIFFY COLLAR 
STAYS. 








Cc 





osts BUT A FEw CENTs 


Peps up your per- 
sonal appearance, 


EASY ON... 
EASY OFF 


Quick as a wink to 
put on and take 
off, Self-adjusting 
and stays put. 











SPIFFY 


INVISIBLE COLLAR STAY 





AT ARMY AND PX STORES 


fit in 


—Army Photo 


GI Baby 


CAMP BLANDING, Flia.—When 

Lt. Edwin D. Smith Jr., post Sig- 
nal Corps property officer, became 
the proud father of an eight-pound 
boy, the fact was made public by 
a regulation army shipping ticket 
—posted at officers’ mess beside 
two boxes of cigars—with the fol- 
lowing information: Consignor— 
Commanding Officer, Infant Sup- 
ply Depot, Storkville; Authority— 
Granted, State of New York, 1938; 
Quantity—1; Ordered—1; Shipped 
—1; Stock—E. D. the Third, child, 
male, eight-pound type, complete 
with ration book; total cost—in- 
creases as the years go by. 








Airfield at Campbell 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—An air- 
field for observation planes used 
by field artillery units has been con- 
structed at the west end of llth 
street here. The ground has been 
cleared and two runways have been 
constructed. 


| Transportation 
School Graduates 
‘Marine Officers 


WASHINGTON — Graduation exer 
|cises for the first class of the new 
Marine Officer Cadet School of the 
Transportation Corps, Army Service 
Forces, was held Oct. 2, at St. Peterse 
burg, Fla., the War Department an- 
nounced, 

The 39 members of the graduating 
class, all civilians, will become ac- 
credited junior marine officers of the 
Transportation Corps. They cone 
tract to serve a minimum of one year 
|from the date of arrival at their 
permanent station. 


| There are PPproximately 450 stu- 
dents in the school, located at the 
Maritime Service's Florida station. 
At present and eventually 200 ma- 
rine officers will be graduated every 
month to meet the pressing need for 
trained mariners to man the Army’s 
fleet of supply boats. 

The students are selected grad- 
uates of a preliminary 13-week 
course at a United States Maritime 
Service Apprentice Training School, 
At the St. Petersburg school they 
take one of two courses—an eight- 
week - engineering cadet officer's 
course, or a ten-week cadet deck 
officer's course. 


Italian PW Owns 
U. S. War Bond 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—Mrs. Marte 
anna Cacciapaglia of Staunton, V4a., 
this week met her brother, an Italian 
prisoner of war, whom she had not 
seen in 20 years. And because of 
that meeting, one of Uncle Sam's 
former enemies owns an American 
War Bond. 


She noticed the prisoner, Francesco 
Terlizzi, waving the V-for-Victory 
sign in a newsreel and thought he 
looked familiar, although the last 
time she had seen him he was 12 
years old. 


After inquiries to the War Depart. 
ment, she came to Fort Benning, 
When she wanted to buy him a 
present, her brother said that he 
didn’t want anything, since he was 
working on a farm during the day 
and getting sufficient spending 








money. So Mrs. Cacclapaglia bought 
him a $100 bond. 
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they 


“HALF-CATS" for 


actual sales records.) 








Say: 


“DOG SHOW “ for foot inspection 


“WITH ONION" 5: anything very good 


“CAMEL for the favorite cigarette with men 
in the Army 


CAMELS 
SURE ARE 
FRESH-TASTING 
AND EXTRA MILD 
—THEYVE GOT 
WHAT IT TAKES 


FOR STEADY 
PLEASURE 


FIRST IN THE SERVICE 


The favorite cigarette with men 
in the Army, Navy, Marines, and 
Coast Guard is Camel. (Based on 
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LE Gre 
Unity of Command 


The Senate this week wisely determined to keep hands off in 
the matter of drafting “pre-Pearl Harbor” fathers. On this point, 
it decided that military affairs should be left to military men. 


The Senate is to be congratulated. Our Army has not always 
been so lucky. It is one of the faults of democracies that politicians 
usually insist in nibbing into strategic considerations. Our own 
history is replete with examples—the Continental Congress during 
the Revolution, the Congressional “Joint Committee on the Conduct 
of the War” in 1865. In this war, however, Congress to a great 
extent has refrained from interfering with the military leaders, 
either directly or indirectly by setting up arbitrary limitations to 
the scope of their authority. 

But now a proposal is under consideration to appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate the possibility of lowering the physical stan- 
dards of the Army and Navy. No matter what that investigating 
committee might decide, its very existence would be a limitation 
upon the freedom of action of our leaders. It would be contrary 
to that vital military principle, unity of command. 


For to have unity of command, requires not only that authority 
be concentrated, but that it be given the greatest possible scope. 
The quality of the army with which a general must fight is of the 
utmost importance to his success. To lower the quality of his 
army is like giving him a broken sword. 

But since we are discussing unity of command, let’s turn to two 
ther considerations. 


1. Allied military effort, although united in spirit, is still 
directed by a council. Successful prosecution of war requires quick, 
bold strokes. Councils are never quick, seldom bold. In the words 
of Napoleon: “Councils of war terminate in the adoption of the 
worse course, which in war is ever the most timid.” We are waiting 
to hear of General Marshall's appointment as “global commander.” 
When it comes we hope that it be complete. - 

2. There is no difference between the home front and the war 
front. An army’s lines of communication extend back from the 
battle front directly to the factory that produces its weapons. 
Since that is so the authority of the commander-in-chief should 
have equal range. That’s why we want to see adoption of a national 
service law that would permit the President to organize the home 
front with the same efficiency as the war front. 


~ _- 





This Is the Enemy 


Japs Behead Captured Flyers 
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Nazis Sack Helpless Cities 


WASHINGTON—This is the enemy. 


He beheads captured flyers. 


Don’t forget it. 


He sacks helpless cities, leaving behind death, filth and destruction. 


captured from 


This is a verbatim translation of extracts of a diary, 
‘ a Japanese soldier at Salamaua, New 
Guinea. It describes the beheading of an American flyer 
last March. It was released by Allied Headquarters in 
the Southwest Pacific. Killing of captive soldiers is 





after the Germans 





claimed under the Geneva convention 
to which Japan is a party. Our State 
Department has made it clear that 
we will hold the guilty Japanese of- 
ficers criminally responsible. 

“We all assembled at headquarters 
where one of the crew of a Douglas 
shot down by antiaircraft March 18 
was brought under guard. 

“Tai Commander (Sub-Lieutenant 
First, Class) Komai told us it had | 
been decided to execute him and he 
was to be accorded a Samurai’s 
death. 

“We were assembled to witness the 
execution. The prisoner was given 
a drink of water outside the guard 
house. The chief surgeon, Lieuten- 
ant Komai and a platoon commander 
bearing a sword came from the offi- 
cers’ mess. 

Suspects Fate 

“The time has come. The prisoner 
of war totters forward with his arms 
tied. His hair is cut close. 

“J feel] he suspects what is afoot, 
but he is more composed than I 
thought he would be. Without more 
ado he is put on a truck and taken 
to the place of execution. 

“The prisoner sits beside the chief 
surgeon and about 10 guards accom- 
pany him. The noise of the engine 
echoes along the road in the hush of 
twilight. The sun has set and col- 
umns of clouds rise before us. 

“I glance at the prisoner and he 
seems prepared. He gazes at the 
grass, now at the mountains and 
sea. 





Draws Sword 

“At the execution ground Lieuten- 
ant Komai faces the prisoner and 
said: ‘You are to die. I am going to 
kill you with this Japanese sword ac- 
cording to the Samurai code.” 

“The commander’s face is stern. 
Now the time has come. The pris- 
oner is made to sit on the edge of a 
water-filled bomb crater. The pre- 
caution is taken to surround him 


with guards. 

“When myself in his place 
the hat: ered by this daily 
bombing : .s to ordinary human 
feelings. 


“The Tai commander draws his 


WACs Tell Santa 
What They'd 
Prefer as Gifts 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—It would be 
a clumsy thing to get into a stock- 
ing, but many a Fort Benning WAC 
would be glad to find an electric iron 
in the GI cottons she hangs up 
Christmas Eve. 

Irons, identification bracelets and 
hose ranked first among suggested 
Christmas gifts in a recent survey 
of WACs at the post. More than a 
third of the girls listed irons as 
the ideal gift, while bracelets and 
hose received almost as many votes. 

But the girls made one thing clear. 
Anyone who has a WAC on a Christ- 
mas list would do well to find out 
what she already has and what else 
she needs. The WAC way of living 
and the limited space the girls have 
for their clothes and personal ar- 
ticles pose a special problem. There 
are some articles that rank as ne- 
cessities, yet to have two of a kind 
would be a major nuisance. And 
bulky articles that are hard to hide 
for Saturday inspection are a head- 
ache. 

Besides hose—especially good ray- 
ons and sheer cottons—and identifica- 
tion bracelets, the WACs named ex- 
tra shirts and skirts, money, WAC 
rings, stationery, and fountain pens 
as desirable gifts. Any one who is 
willing to part with a precious shoe 
coupon could make a very popular 
present of a pair of dress shoes. A 
number of the girls also listed 
watches, especially the shockproof, 
waterproof variety. 








ment, who went recently to the Per- 
sonnel Replacement Depot, Pitts- 
burg, Calif. He gets $2. 


Private’s Essay Wins 
Bond at Carlisle 


CARLISLE BARRACKS, Pa.—First 
prize in the contest for the best 





Second award and $15 goes to Sgt. 
Herbert C. Crowder, dJr., X-ray 
technician, also of the detachment. 
A tie for third place resulted in a 
duplication of the $10 award, which 
went to ist Sgt. Bruce H. Jones and 
Pvt. Gerhardt & Hammer, both of 
Company A. 


Private Spencer’s essay was writ- 
ten in the form of a letter to his 
buddy, and suggested that he was 
fighting so his father could keep 
his little farm and so that his wife 
and himself could have freedom to 
work out thier plans for the fu- 
ture as they saw fit. Also so that 
every American might have his 





contrary to international law as pro-@- 





race er color, or religion, to live 
as he wants to in the future. 


favorite sword, the famous iiiadibe 
The sight of the glittering blade 
sends cold shivers down the spine. 
First he touches prisoner’s neck 
lightly with sword. 
All Over 

“Then he raises it overhead. His 

arm muscles bulge. Prisoner closes 


| his eyes for a second and at once 


the sword sweeps down. 

“Swish—it sounds at first like a 
noise of cutting, but is actually made 
by blood spurting from arteries. The 
body falls forward. Everybody steps 
forward as head rolls on the ground. 

“The dark blood gushed from 
trunk. All is over. There lies the 
head like a white doll. 

“I realize that the emotion I felt 
just now was not personal pity but 
manifestation of magnanimity that 
becomes a chivalrous Samurai. 

“A superior seaman from the medi- 
cal unit received the sword from the 
surgeon. He rolls the body on back. 

“‘Here’s something for the other 
day—take that,’ he says, and with 
one sweep lays open the abdomen. 

“"‘These thick-headed, white bas- 
tards are thick-bellied too,’ he re- 
marks. “There’s not a drop of blood 
left in man’s body. The seaman gives 
him a kick then buries it. 

“The wind blows mournfully and 
the scene prints itself on my mind. 
Darkness descends. 

“In front of headquarters we got 
off truck. If ever I get back alive 
this will make good story to tell. 
That’s why I write it down. 

“The .prisoner killed today was air- 
force ‘Tai’ (captain or flight lieuten- 
ant) from Moresby. He young man 
aged 23, an instructor in Army Trans- 
port Command at Moresby.” 


‘TUTTO LAT 


Allied soldiers entering captured Naples in I 


had fied, found utter desolations, 


According to newspaper reports, the Nazis had: 


Laid siege to a hospital because they knew it hag 
@medical and food supplies. 


Killed 100 Italian hostages for eys 
ery German soldier slain. 

Forced condemned patriots to dig 
their own graves. 

Tied the hands of Italians ang 
forced them to form a _ cordoy 
around retreating armored cars, 

Kidnap 70,000- 

Kidnaped at gunpoint 70,000 Ne 
apolitan men from 18 to 34 for slave 
labor. 

Blew up reservoirs and hooked 
the water system onto the sewer 
system to make water unusuable, 

Col. Tom Campbell said that he 
had seen “some gruesome sights in 
Russia and Sicily but never any. 
thing like this. 

For five days the Nazis had 
pounded at a hospital with artillery 
and mortar fire, while the hospital] 
staff fought them off with machine 
guns and rifles between operations, 
The hospital director said the Ger. 
mans were attempting to demoralizg 
the city by depriving it of medical 


care. 
100-to-1 Ratio 

When one German soldier was 
shot by an Italian, the Nazis seized 
the first 100 men to walk along a 
street, lined them up against a wall 
and machine-gunned them. When 
another German soldier was killed 
the same 100-to-1 ratio was fok 
lowed. 

According to one Italian resident, 
the Nazis systematically looted the 
shops of the city. “When they had 
taken enough they set fire to what 
was left behind. Several shops 
were opened to Italian passersby 
whom they told to take what they 
wanted. A number of those who 
responded then were shot by the 
Germans as looters.” 








Letters To Editor 


mer rean 
Suggestion 


Gentlemen: 

Your paper comes to me regularly 
and I read it with a great deal of 
interest. Two articles especially ap- 
pealed to me in the issue of Sept. 
25. They are: “Suggestion Box Pays 
Dividends” and “Beale Colonel Ex- 
Plains How to Make Emergency Com- 
pass.” The latter idea has been used 
by the Boy Scouts for years and was 
part of the regular training when I 
was a Scout Master years ago. 


It is quite absurd to think that 
the heads of organizations have all 
the good ideas. Business organiza- 
tions and especially during this war 
have been paying bonuses for sug- 
gestions for greater efficiency. So 
why not the Army? If enlisted men 
and junior officers are worth their 
salt they will do some thinking and 
often they get “inspirations” that are 
worthwhile. So why not take advan- 
tage of their cerebration! Not all sug- 
gestions can be adopted, of course, 
but many times ideas will help the 
whole organization. I would like two 
more copies of the Sept. 25 issue. 

I think you would do the service 
in general a favor by bearing down 
on the “suggestion box” idea. It may 
sink in where it is most needed. 

Chaplain Raymond E. Brock 
Station Hospital 
Indiantown Gap, Pa. 


Our Mistake 


Gentlemen: 

Where has your slang expert been 
all this while? In a recent Air 
Forces edition of your paper I no- 
ticed an item describing the term 
“Snow-job” as new in the army. 
You are quite mistaken. I first heard 
the phrase in Hawaii over two years 
ago, and apparently it had been 
long in use by the “dog-faces” even 
at that time. 

Pfc. Ralph L. Miller, 
Keesler Field, Miss, 


. 
Service Bar 
Gentlemen: 

I would like to know if a man who 
has seen service in the Army for a 
period of three years may wear the 
American campaign bar. I saw in a 
popular science book that a man in 
the service may wear one. Also, how 








get after he is discharged from the 
se on a C.D.D. How can he get 
t 

Pfe. Vincent M. Joyes 

Station Hospital 

Camp Gordon, Ga, 

The War Department advises 

that the American Theatre Cam- 
paign Medal is awarded for service 
in the present war outside the con- 
tinental United States. A soldier's 
Army pay stops immediately upon 
discharge regardless of the cause 
of discharge. Im case of discharge 
for disability the man must file his 
claim for allotment with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, which under 
established procedure investigates 
the case and disposes of it accord 
ing to existing laws and reguly 


tions. 


. . 7 
Discharge Insignia 
Gentlemen: 

I am receiving a C.D.D. from the 
United States Army. I am wondering 
how I can find out about the new 
honorable insignia that is to be i 
sued to discharged service men. You 
recently had a picture of the insignis 
in Army Times. 

Cpl. Bennie Polak 
3704 42nd Street 
San Diego, Calif. 

On checking with the War De 
partment we were informed that 
as soon as these insignia are ready 
for distribution a new announce 
ment will be made with full de 
tails on how and where they will 


these details are available. Ed. 


Army Addresses 
Gentlemen: 

Will you please give me inform® 
tion as to the location areas of off 
armies and headquarters? 

Pfc. A, A. Abraham 
AT Co., 117th Inf. 
APO 30, c/o Postmaste 
Nashville, Tenn. 
A list of armies and their head 
quarters beyond the con 

limits of U. 8S. is not available fe 
general release. The following a 
the headquarters in United States! 

Ist Army Hq., New York City. 
2nd Army Hq., Memphis, Tea® 
8rd Army Hgq., San Antonio, Te 

4th Army Hq., San Francisco, O# 





ATTORNEY Francis B. Cantwtl 
of Saranac Lake, N. Y., has given t¥” 
sons and four prize sled dogs to # 





about this money that a man is to 
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Long War 


riority Over Europe 





| Patterson Sees 


Ahead 


But He Says We Have Air Supe- 


for airfields In which we capture ter- 


In the 


You may have heard that 


But Japan seems to 


Her fleet, 
important re- 


still dom- 


That 


The 


“Industrially, Japan is not hard 
There are 


“At the present time the geographi- 


and that distance Is 








BUFFALO, N. Y.—“It looks like 
a long war,” Undersecretary of War | Titory, ae — ay = for- 
. ward to build another, Mr. erson 
a Italy, pieert P. Patterson this week told pointed out “we are still thousands 
ns. jabor leaders attending the nation-| o¢ miles from Tokyo. 
had: al convention of the United Automo-| «7% jooks like a long war. 
it hag bile Workers, CIO. Pacific area, alr power and sea power 
Patterson said these were the} can _— a = in vay _ 
*stral cts about enemy air pow-| May have heard stories tha e Jap- 
ioe :” oe . ? — were having trouble getting 
: _ | supplies. 
“I en, eben seems ‘am the economic structure of Japan could 
is and ote up for losses in combat, and not stand a major war, that she had 
cordon were building up a surplus of at ok ae and shortages of 
“a > ‘ad oe =— B Bagg nun Fa gt have done all right on resources. 
00 New British filers have been punishing Japan Has Manpower 
r slave the Germans badly. Since July their “There is no shortage of manpower. 
josses have exceeded production.|Japan has 3,000,000 men under arms 
hooked f and it is also true that they have|and can call up twenty more divi- 
Sewe? f jost many of their best pilots. They sions if she needs to. 
able. + 4 not have the reserves in pilots and| While weakened in 
hat he Joisnes they had when they invaded | spects by losses in the Coral Sea, at 
ghts in land in 1939. Midway and elsewhere, 
r any. inates the western Pacific from Kam- 
Can’t Rest On Oars chatka to the Marshall Islands. 
is had “Nevertheless, it will not do ta| fleet continues to be a major obsta- 
rtillery [ike too much comfort in the fact|cle to effective land and sea opera- 
rospital | that we have superiority in the skie#|tions of the United Nations. 
nachine [of Europe. The quality German |hard job of destroying the Japanese 
rations, | yjanes is good. They flave begun| fleet is still to be accomplished. 
he Ger concentrate on fighter planes in 
noralize forder to protect the hcmeland, and| pressed for manpower. 
medical | they are putting up flerce opposition | 75,000,000 people in Japan, and, as 
against our bombing sorties. As a| the result of military conquests, there 
result, our losses are not light. We/are nearly 400,000,000 subject people 
er Was | must have more planes and more| who are now at work for the military 
s seized }pianes in the European theater if| machine. 
along & $e are to make good our losses and 
t a wall /pulld up a strength that will drive| ca) position of the Japanese home- 
When | the.Germans from the air. We can-|jand protects it from effective bomb- 
s killed | not sit back on our oars. We cannot ing assault. Our nearest airbase in 
as fol | take our time. If we do, their losses | China {s 1800 miles from Tokyo. That 
all will be quickly made good and we|/is three times as far as London is 
esident, | will be back on the fifty-yard line.” | ¢rom Berlin, 
Wg Describing the battle in the South-| considered a bit long for sure and 
to what west Pacific as a continuing struggle ' damaging attack. 
| shops 
assersby * e 
«7 |Proving Ground CO Predicts 
se who 
by the Gi ; 
iant New Block Busters 
Hi > “ABERDEEN PROVING GROUND,| dropped without rupturing against 
Md—Blockbuster bombs which can| a concrete slab 4 feet thick from an 
—_— concrete slabs without| altitude of 8,000 feet. This insures 
pturing, and heavy-caliber aircraft | penetration before explosion, which 
cannon embodying new principles| is controlled by the bomb’s fuse,” 
two of the gifts Army ordnance} General Harris added. 
“ae preparing for the oe | = 
from the | 4@p8, Maj. Gen. Charles T. Harris . - 
n he get] Mt, sald this week. Shelby Station Hospital 
neral Harris, commanding gen- ° o.2 
M. Joyes | eal of the Aberdeen Proving Ground, Makes Big Additions 
ital said: “The Ordnance Department Is 


t 
nie Polaky | 


~ Cantwell 
| given tw? 
logs to 


working night and day on block- 
busters of an entirely different de- 


“Tests and experiments are also 
going forward rapidly on heavy- 
caliber aircraft cannon of an entirely 
(new principle of operation.” 
Recently, General Harris said, Gen. 
H. H. Arnold, Air Forces chief, paid 
tribute to the Army ordnance .50 
callber machine guns on American 
planes In the battle areas. 

General Harris explained these 
Suns “weigh only 64 pounds and can 
disharge up to 800 projectiles a 
minute at a velocity of 2,800 feet a 
second.” 


The Aberdeen commander also re- 
da General Arnold had com- 
d Army ordnance for the gen- 
tal purpose bomb, which is made 
of such strength that it can be 


——..... 





CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—An expan- 
sion program which will add some 
2,400 beds to the 2,000 in the old 
section is now under way at the 
camp’s station hospital. It is ex- 
pected that the additions will be 
completed by Jan. 1. 

One of the new features of the 
addition is an outpatient ward where 
soldiers’ wives and families may be 
given treatment four afternoons 
each week. A fourth dental clinic 
has become available for use with 
the opening of the new hospital. 
Another section of the addition is 
an area laboratory which acts as 
checking station for all water used 
in Mississippi camps. Water from 
the several military pumping sta- 
tions is sent here for accurate 
analysis. 





87th Boasts Its Own 
‘Ladies from Hell’ 


CAMP McCAIN, Miss.—Hats Off! ! 
Along the streets of Mississippi there 
comes a blaring of bugles—a ruffle 
of—bagpipes! ! 

Imagine, if you can, an American 
Army division going into battle amid 
the ancient music of the Scotch—and 
that’s exactly what Maj. Gen. P. W. 
Clarkson’s 87th Infantry Division is 
preparing to do—fully equipped with 
their 1943 version of the famous 
“Ladies from Hell.” 


Colonel Admires Pipes 


The story starts some six months 
back, when the commanding officer 
of the 345th Infantry Regiment, Col. 
Kenneth S. Anderson, long an ad- 
mirer of this quite unorthodox form 
of music accomplishment, sent ‘an 
urgent appeal through local papers 
and in letters to friends trying to 
find four bagpipes for his regimen- 
tal drum and bugle corps. The Asso- 
clated Press Bureau in Memphis 
picked up the story and out it went 
on wires to papers all over the coun- 
try. The 87th was destined to be- 
come one of the first fighting outfits 
in the U. S. Army to boast bagpipes. 

The Adamson Scots House, of Bos- 
ton, one of the oldest bagpipe houses 
in America, provided two of the, 


much sought after instruments 
through purchase, but the colonel 
still wasn’t entirely satisfied. He 


wanted four for the nightly cere- 
monies of retreat—so out again went 
his appeal—this time to be picked up 
by a friend who donated two more— 
and the collection was complete. 
Now remained only the task of find- 
ing four khaki-clad heroes to play 
the instruments. 

The same Adamson Scots House 
provided a correspondence course— 
six easy lessons on how to play the 
bagpipes—but the guinea pig was 
still to be found. 
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“Butch wishes he was fixed like us—getting all 
the Dyanshine Liquid Shoe Polish we want” 


THE ENTIRE PRODUCTION OF DYANSHINE LIQUID SHOE 
POLISH IS NOW BEING SHIPPED TO OUR ARMED FORCES 











YANES AND BAGPIPERS TOO 
It was the colonel's idea 





tee 


—Signal Corps Photo * 


A canvass of the regiment pro- 
duced no likely victim—and then at- 
tention swung to the regimental 
band. Pfc. Donald Spuck, a band 
member, was casually asked if he 
would forsake his saxaphone for the 
bagpipe—and he jumped at the 
chance—not so much for giving up 
his old instrument—but purely for 
the adventure of the new one. 


Teaches Others 

He learned it in those six easy 
lessons, and he in turn became the 
teacher, until he and three other 
saxaphonists in the band, Pfc. Mel- 
vin W. Blahnick, Pfc. Ernest F. 
Bognar, and Pvt. Monte Chasteen, 
emerged as the bagpipers of the 
35th Infantry Regiment—becoming 
the fulfillment of the colonel’s wish 
and a source of wonderment to the 
division. 


And that’s how it happened that 
Mississippi—the northern part of It 
at least—has become accustomed to 
the playing of the bagpipes, and the 
marching of determined young sol- 
diers of World War II to the same 
music that carried the Scotch High- 
landers of World War I to the battle- 
earned title of “The Ladies From 
Hell.” 


May Take Ree 
Goods Abroad 


WASHINGTON—WD Circular No. 
218, dated September 18, 1943, re- 
scinds Section V, of Circular No. 
279, 1942, regarding recreational 
equipment for overseas forces and 
directs that a unit alerted for over- 
seas may take to the port of em- 
barkation or staging areas all recrea- 
tional equipment owned by organiza- 
tions or individuals which can be 
taken by transportation facilities. 


Recreational equipment which is 
left at its alerted station may be 
disposed of by commanding officers 
according to the way in which it 
was originally acquired. That is, 
equipment which the unit owns by 
purchase from its own funds or by 
gift, or was made available by the 
Red Cross, may be turned in to the 
post commander for reissue to in- 
coming organizations, may be stored, 
or sold in accordance with AR 
210-50. 


Equipment for which cargo space 
can be secured will be taken to the 
unit’s overseas destination, such as 
small games, small musical instru- 
ments, athletic items which may be 
carried by individuals. Larger items 
for which space is available may 
also be taken. 


When cargo space is not available 
such equipment will be turned in to 
the staging area commander for re- 
issue, or sold in accordance with 
AR 210-50. 

Standard recreational equipment 
issued to overseas forces includes A 
and B kits. A kit includes sports 
and games. B kit, radic-phonograph. 
These will be issued on the basis of 
one A kit to each unit numbering 
less than 126 men, and two A kits 
to each unit numbering over that. 

Issue of B kits will be on the basis 
of one to each unit, but is limited 
to units whose destination may be 
expected to provide alternating cur- 
rent of 40 to 60 cycles, 110 to 240 
volts. 

F Kits, containing small game 
equipment for deck use, will be Is- 
sued on the basis of one for each 
300 men of transport capacity. 





Hulen Commander 
Moved to Fort Bliss 


FORT BLISS, Tex.—Col. John K. 
Brown, who has been commanding 
officer at Camp Hulen, Tex., has been 
appointed new post commander here, 
to succeed Col. M. H. Thomlinson, 
who is retiring under the age limit 
regulation. 

Colonel Brown is not a stranger 
to Fort Bliss, since he commanded 
the Eighth Cavalry Division at this 
post two years ago. He is a graduate 
of West Point and attended the Com- 
mand and General Staff School. He 
also attended the cavalry school at 
Samur, France, and was an instruc- 
tor at the cavalry school at Fort 
Riley, Kans. 





DURING AN emergency in New 
Guinea an entire hospital of 250 





beds was flown in. 
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ANY MONEY | 
TO LOSE? 


The answer is “NO” if you have it in the form 
of safe and spendable American Express 


Travelers Cheques. The reason is they are i 


your individual money and are good until 
spent. If lost or stolen uncountersigned, they 


are promptly refunded in full. 





Issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 
and $100. Cost 75c for each 100. Minimum 
cost 40c for $10 to $50. For sale at Banks, 
Railway Express offices and at many 


camps and bases, 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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MP’s Devise Own Laundry 
On Tennessee Maneuvers 


SECOND ARMY FIELD HEAD- 
QUARTERS, Somewhere in Tennes- 
see—“Necessity is the Mother of In- 
vention” is a time-worn bromide, but 
a better example of ingenuity is sel- 
dom seen’ than in a combat military 
police platoon attached to a “Red” 
army infantry division in the maneu- 
ver area. 

This rejuvenated scrap heap is the 
invention of Sgt. Peter A. Cain, and 
it threatens to give competition to 
Maytag and General Electric. Many 
farmers in Middle Tennessee have 
seen it in operation and, with an eye 
to doing away with the “Blue” part 
of friend wife’s Monday washday, 
they are scouring the rocky hills for 
discarded oil drums, picking among 
auto “graveyards” for drive shafts 
and universal joints, and inquiring 
as to the prices of the nearest welder. 
And they have their eyes on-straight 
and strong young cedar trees. 


Talked It Over 

While still in garrison Sergeant 
Cain, who is in the maintenance 
section of his platoon, realized that 
the prospective maneuvers would 
lack a great many conveniences, 
laundry facilities among them. With 
fall close at hand he was afraid that 
the spring-fed creeks of Tennessee 
would be a bit too icy for the men 
to wash their clothes in, so some 
provision must be made. For two 
nights he kept his nearest bunk- 
mates awake, drawing up verbal 
blueprints for a washing “machine.” 

He went to the post ordnance 
dump and salvaged a leak-proof, 50- 
gallon oil drum, a drive shaft and a 
universal joint from a smashed jeep. 
To the center of each end of the 
drum he welded a section of the 
drive shaft, the universal joint still 
attached to one end. Sergeant Cain 
then cut a square hole in the side 
of the drum, manufacturing a tight 
little door from the cut out piece of 
steel. The sergeant’s brain child now 
resembled a large rolling pin, still 
untested as far as the “proof of the 
pudding” was concerned. 

At the end of the first week on 
maneuvers the men in the MP pla- 
toon were clamoring for a test run 
of “Cain’s Folly,” as they called it. 
With all the nervousness of a proud 
master about to show off the tricks 
of a temperamental puppy, Sergeant 
Cain went about setting it up. 

Truck Provides Power 
He cut a cedar log about seven 


Campbell Has Own 


Taxicab System 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Camp 
Campbell has its own fleet of eight 
modern taxicabs, civilian-owned, 
which are limited to the post. 


Although the cabs are on 2-hour 
call, the peak load hours are from 
6 to 11 p.m. During these hours 
most of the travel is directed to- 
ward the service clubs, the officers’ 
clubs, and the War Department the- 
aters. Camp Headquarters is the 
popular call and destination during 
the hours of the day. 

A survey shows that nurses use 
the cabs more often than WACs. 
And enlisted men more often than 
officers. 

No other cars are allowed to enter 
the reservation, and the Campbell 
cabs are not permitted to drive 
fares beyond the camp limits. 


Slogan 


NORTH CAMP POLK, La.—The 
8th Armored Division is promoting 
the Third War Loan drive with a 
new slogan, “Get Yourself a Tank 
Now—Ask the Man Who Owns 
One.” All the officers. of one in- 
fantry battalion have pledged to 
buy at least one bond in the clos- 
ing week of the campaign. 


More Paradocs Needed 

WASHINGTON—According to WD 
Circular No. 221, dated Sept. 20, 1943, 
Medical Corps officers of company 
grade and not over 32 years of age 
are needed for service with para- 
chute units. Officers volunteering for 
such service, when accepted, will be 
assigned to the Parachute School, 
Fort Benning, Ga. for training. 
Physical qualifications for acceptance 
are set forth in section V, Circular 
No, 155, WD, 1942. 


Letterheads Changed 
WASHINGTON — The expression 
“War Department” is not to be used 
in headings of orders, publications, 
letterheads and communications of 
any elements of the Army Ground 
Forces, Air Forces or Service Forces, 
according to circular No. 221, dated 
Sept. 20. However, existing stocks 
Cannot may be used until ex- 
usted, . 2 




































































feet long, bolted one end of it toa 
joint near the edge of the drum, and 
the other end he connected to a 
special attachment on the rear whee} 
of a light truck. Then he jacked up 
the rear axle of the truck, filled the 
drum with water, and two packages 
of soap chips, built a fire directly 
beneath it and waited for it to 
steam. 

As a curious gallery watched the 
sergeant throw in 30 of their soiled 
fatigue suits and clamp down the 
lid, the truck driver started the 
motor and set the rear wheel at 
idling speed. Back and forth went 


By 

“CAIN’S FOLLY” 
But this MP has a grin of approval 
—Signal Corps Photo 














the ex-oil drum, straining its weight 
against the makeshift sawhorse upon 
which it rested. To and fro by quar- 
ter turns it went, while the suds 
frothed around the cracks of the 
steel door like ripe beer. 

When the washing was hung out 
te dry the entire platoon agreed that 
sergeants aren’t such bad guys after 
all. After each week's problem the 
men chip in a few cents apiece for 
soap fiakes and once settled in a 
bivouac area, set up Sergeant Cain’s 
washing machine and in a few short 
hours are dressed in presentable 
fashion once more. 





, 
THEY CALLED IT 





Gas and Oil, V 


FORT MONMOUTH, N. J.—Fort 
Monmouth chalked up a new Army 
first as two pigeons winged into 
their home loft this week carrying 
in their capsules the morning report 
from a Signal Company on detached 
service, It was the first time in 
Army history that a pigeon ever 
turned in this report. 

The first pigeon, a blue check 
cock, carried the morning report, 
which is the basis of all Army ad- 
ministrative work and which must 
be in the hands: of the regiment 
each morning. The flight was a 
distance of 55 miles and flying time 
was 78 minutes. 

This new use of pigeons will save 
much invaluable gasoline, oil and 
automotive wear and tear. Motor 
transport of these messages would 
entail seven round trips, or more 
than 770 miles each week. In order 
to get the messages to the regiment 
on time, drivers would have to leave 


Pigeons Deliver M/R Save 


aluable Time 


the company at 5:30 each morning 
and the round trip would take about 
three hours. By the use of pigeons, 
which are taken to the company by 
truck in pigeon crates once a week, 
more than 550 miles and many man- 
hours will be saved. 

The second pigeon carried a mes- 
sage to Col. Walter C. Ellis, com- 
manding Officer of the rd Signal 
Training Regiment. It read: “Pigeon 
released from Camp Misery 0730. 
Ceiling Zero. (Signed) Lt. Hull, Lt. 
Furness and Lt. Maloney. “Camp 
Misery” is so nick-named because 
4 7 proximity to Mount Misery, 


Although the first pigeons took 78 
minutes, they are easily capable of 
doing it in 40 minutes. It takes a 
few days for them to get familiar 
with the route. Lt. Thomas E. Black, 
in charge of the pigeon section 
pointed out that the birds were also 
receiving valuable training. 








LT. ELIZA WOOTENS, ANC, 
= from insects. In a 
g given to a 

portrays the practicability of 
the new suit, which is made 
of brown and white striped 
seersucker. 
serving overseas, particularly 
on trains, planes and ships, 
have ben using heavy, twill 
one-piece coveralls issued 
to soldiers. These two-piece 
slack suits will replace such 
coveralls. 

—Army Photo 
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designed to provide greater freedom of movement and 


“wounded” 


Army nurses¢ 


attired in the new slack suit 


demonstration of first aid be- 
soldier, Lieutenant Wootens 







































Four years ago Ray A. Tate went 
on active duty with a commission 
after graduating from ROTC. Today, 
at 24, he’s a lieuteannt colonel with 
Headquarters of the 30th Battalion 
at OAMP WALLACE, Tex. Colonel 
Tate served much of his four years 
in Panama. He went on active duty 
in July, 1939, as a second lieutenant 
and on Feb. 20, 1941, he made first 
lieutenant; on March 20, 1942, cap- 
tain; Oct. 14, 1942, major, and on 
April 17, 1943, Heutenant colonel. 

In his 23 years in the Army, T/Sgt. 
Eustaquio Jose “Papa Joe” Ayala, Co. 
B, 19th Bn., FORT McCLELLAN, 
Ala., estimates he’s marched more 
than 20,000 miles. 

Warrant Officer Wilford N. Ugland, 
member of a Replacement Center 
battalion at FORT SILL, Okla., an- 
swered a guard’s challenge of “Who's 
there?” with the natural reply, “Mr. 
Ugland.” The guard wanted to know 
“What the hell are you doing here? 
Don't you know this is a military 
reservation?” 

T/5 Rubert Nesby and Pvt. Cordell 
Williams of FORT SAM HOUSTON’S 
(Tex.) 718th Medical Sanitary Com- 
pany, passed the time of day as they 
met on their company street, chatted 
amiably as they walked in together 
to get company passes, jawed as 
they climbed on the same bus to- 
gether, and joked as they got off the 
bus at the same corner. They aren’t 
on speaking terms now, though. 
Both walked up to the same house 
to call on the same girl. 

First Sgt. Frank Walters of Hq. 


All Present or 
Accounted For 





Battery, 157th FA Bn. FORT 





LEWIS, Wash., did KP the other 
day for the first time in five years 
—and on a weekend at that. It seems 
the sarge bet that the battery 
wouldn’t be able to top 88.5 per cent 
in the physical fitness test, best. 
previous average in the 44th Divi. 
sion. But when the scores 
added up Hq. Battery had totaled g 


neat 90.5, So the sergeant washed — 


dishes on Saturday and Sunday— 
and the battalion commander, Col, 
T. M. Davis, dropped in to see him 
do it. 

MP Pvt. Jack Elliot came up 
against a problem that wasn’t coy 
ered by the AR’s or his general 
orders the other night while he wags 
guarding a CAMP CLAIBORNE 
(La.) gate. A woman driver at. 
tempting to turn around after being 
refused entrance to the camp got 
her car hung precariously over the 
side of a ditch. While his fellow 
MP’s labored to get the car back on 
the road, the woman handed Elliot 
her baby to care for. During the 
next quarter of an hour, the MP 
paced up and down the road gently 
rocking the child to sleep. 

At FORT KNOX, Ky. they've 
named the Headquarters Armored 
Command jeep, “Oui, Oul,” because 
it is always at your service; it never 
says no. 

When one of their number was 
discharged, sentimental GI’s in one 
CAMP STEWART (Ga.) hutment got 
a service flag with one star and 
hung it up—in honor of their buddy 
who jis now serving his country asa 
civilian, 





WASHINGTON—How completely 
the Allies have changed their think- 
ing from terms of defensive to of- 
fensive strategy could be seen in the 
announcement this week that here- 


after volunteers for aircraft warn- 
ing service in the VU. 8. will main- 
tain their posts only at intervals, in- 
atead of on a 24-hour-a-day basis. 
Explaining that the change was 
being made among other reasons to 
conserve manpower releasing mili- 
tary personnel, Gen. H. H. Arnold, 
Air Forces commander, said, “The 
War Department is assuming the 
calculated risk that the small-scale 
air attack of which the enemy is now 
strategically capable may meet with 


Sorry Sight 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—Officers and 
men at 8th Tank Group Headquar- 
ters Detachment here, were work- 
ing with tears in their eyes Satur- 
day—and there wasn't any senti- 
ment involved. The weeping start- 
ed almost immediately after some- 
one applied cleaning fluid toa piece 
equipment in the detachment main- 
tenance shop. The cleaning fluid 
turned out to be tear gas. 


For Individual Purchases 
WD Sets Cash Only Rule 
WASHINGTON-—WD Circular No. 
214, dated Sept. 15, 1943, covering the 
matter of the receipt of personal 
checks by sales officers, directs that, 
for the present emergency cash only, 
as a general rule, will be accepted 
for purchases by individuals from 
sales commissaries and clothing sales 





‘ 





stores. The term “eash” includes 
postal money orders, certified checks 
and travelers checks. Personal 


checks ordinarily will not be accept- 
ed. However, sales officers are not 
prohibited from accepting personal 
checks provided personal responsibili- 
ty for such is assumed and immediate 
restitution made when required. 





U. S. Plane Spotters Go 
On Part-Time Schedule 


some measure of success.” 

Both Arnold and the President 
emphasize that small-scale attacks 
are still possible. General Arnold also 
stressed that “The considerations 
which have led to this decision are 
not based upon any belief that the 
war's end is yet in sight. On the 
contrary, between us and final vie 
tory lie many months of bitter fight 
ing. We have made the transition, 
however, to the offensive. We are 
pressing the attack home upon our 
enemies, and we must at once bring 
to bear every ounce of offensive 
power of which this nation is capable, 





Inventors Told 


What Is Needed 


WASHINGTON—The War Depart 
ment is seeking new inventions neéé& 
ed to help lick the Axis, it was re 
vealed last week by the National 
Inventors’ Council. Inventors in of 
out of the Army are asked to for 
ward any devices which may meet 
the following needs: 


A detector to locate non-metalli¢ 
land mines, this, it appears, because 
the Axis has developed plastic mines, 
which cannot be located by the prem 
ent methods. 

Other new inventions wanted are 8 
detector to spot unseen soldiers ap 
proaching on jungle trails; a light 
probably using infra-red rays, which 
would make it possible to see at 
night without being seen; an inv 
proved means of signalling the 
identity of ground troops to friendly 
planes, and vice versa; a simple pro 
cess for darkening metals, partia 
ularly aluminum, so that they @will 
not reflect light; a method of water 
proofing vehicles so that engines will 
not stall when fording streams; af 
inexpensive, durable metal for sol 
diers dishes; a means of absorbing 
or eliminating poisonous carbon 
monoxide; new methods of sabotage 
for use by “friendly inhabitants” 
within enemy occupied areas. 
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THEY PLAY A DEADLY GAME 


Object is 


to score direct hit 


Taking Out the Drudgery 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—Tank battles 
fn miniature, guns that aim but 
don’t shoot, and other novel training 
devices have been originated by the 
785th Tank Battalion to teach gun- 
ners and tania commanders deadly 
accuracy in armored warfare. This 
Armored Command unit, commanded 
by Maj. E. M. Smith in training at 
Fort Knox, has invented ingenious 
gadgets and interesting games that 
catch the imagination of the trainees, 
remove the drudgery from periods 
of instruction, yet hit directly at the 
heart of the gunnery training prob- 
lem. 

The “terrain board battle game” 
devised by Sgt. Harold N. May is an 
exciting contest between two tank 
commanders and calls for every skill 
required on the field of battle. Two 
model tanks are placed on a large 
table representing a 4,000-yard bat- 
tlefield marked off at 100-yard inter- 
vals. The contestants sit opposing 
each other at a prescribed distance 
from the table, field glasses trained 
on the enemy tank. 

“Hit” Means Win 

As quickly as possible, each estli- 
Mates the range of the enemy, gives 
a fire order, and an assistant places 
the “burst” on the scaled board. The 
commander observes his bursts and 
corrects succeeding shots until he 
gets a direct hit on the enemy tank. 
The first man to get a direct hit is 
the winner—as he would be in the 
deadly duel of actual combat. A man 
who can blow his opponent off the 
board in 20 seconds is likely to re- 
peat the trick in battle. 

One of the marvels of gunnery is 
the ability: of a Yank tanker to 
“measure” an enemy tank on the 
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Blanding 
Bugle 


By Sgt. Russell R. McGuire 

CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—Junior is 
the mascot of the Replacement Cen- 
ter’s Company B, 195th Bn.—or, at 
least, he was. 

Junior was an alligator, 
still is. 

Only a foot long, he was the pet 
of the outfit. But somewhere out in 
Florida’s wide swamp land he must 
have heard whatever an alligator 
calls to another alligator. He’s gone 
“over the hill.” The 195th look frown- 
ingly at all nearby mess halls and 
it alligator steak ever shows on the 
menu, watch out! 


maybe 





PHEW! 

A package recently arrived here 
at the Replacement Center Postoffice 
Consigned to a soldier, address un- 
known. It was just before the 
Weather became cooler and in a 
few hours the workers at the P. O. 
Were searching for gas masks. When 
the package left Camp Hood, Tex., 
It was labeled “Fresh Fish.” Some- 


thing had happened en route, it 
seems. 





PUNISHMENT 

Cpl. Murray Rancy, Headquarters 
Detachment, has had a long reputa- 
fion as a loud sleeper. The other 
Night he broke all records. In the 
Wee hours he wakened his hutmates 
shouting at the top of his volce— 
“Don’t kill Hitler! Give him a full 

lc training!” Then he lapsed into 
his usual rasping snores. 





Arnold Heads Central SCS 
CAMP CROWDER, Mo. — Col. 
Calvert H. Arnold, Signal Corps, has 
m appointed commandant of the 
Central Signal Corps School at Camp 
prowder, succeeding Brig. Gen. Henry 
PP. King who hag been given an 

rtant overseas assignment, 








mil scale (a kind of ruler) marked 
in the lens of his field glasses and 
tell rapidly the distance to the tar- 
get. The use of a simple formula 
enables him to send his first shots 
crashing in close to the objective. 
In armored warfare, split seconds 
can mean the difference between life 
and death and the tank fighter must 
be trained to figure range quickly 
and get his gun on the target 
smoothly if he is to win the race 
when his life is on the line. 

Capt. W. S. Westfall, battalion 





THIS GUN DOESN'T FIRE 


But its use 


Tankers Make a Game of Training 


gunnery officer, introduced 3-foot 
cardboard replicas of the field glass 
mil scale for use in blackboard drill. 
The scale is tacked up above a tank 
outline, the instructor places a burst 
with his pointer and the trainee 
orders the correction for the next 
shot. There’s no guesswork in this 
training. 

Captain Westfall and Lt. Patsy F. 
Matone developed an aiming gun 
that never shoots but teaches the 
student gunner to get his gun on the 
target properly and quickly. The de- 





Carson Scouting Course 


Trains Men 


CAMP CARSON, Colo.—In order 
to provide a more realistic concept 
of the difficulties encountered by re- 
connaissance patrols in difficult ter- 
rain recently held by the enemy, the 
89th Division has inaugurated a 
scouting and patrolling course in 
the southern’end of the Camp Car- 
son military reservation. 

Throughout the entire course em- 
phasis has been placed on the un- 
expected, so that the men will in- 
stinctively resort to caution in tra- 
versing unknown terrain held by the 
enemy and yet not be deterred in 
their main mission of locating the 
exact position of the enemy force as 
quickly as possible. 

Nearest Thing to Battle 
It can be said that the course pro- 


vides the nearest thing to realistic | 


battle conditions that can be pro- 


vided in training, offering many prac- | 


tical examples of what the men can 
expect and must be on the alert 
for in actual battle. 

The course, which is over three 
thousand yards long, is located in 
very rough terrain with a difficult 
up-hill climb throughout its éntire 
length: Numerous booby traps are 
located m-each of three lanes and 
are hidden in such a manner that 
only the keenest observation on the 
part of the men will prevent their 
being exploded. Thus they are con- 
stantly on the watch for them, never 
letting up on their vigilance for a 








to Be Alert 


and their facility in writing messages 
on what they have seen. 

The main factor, however, in add- 
ing realism to the course is the nu- 
merous snipers firing live ammuni- 





tion when the scouts’ use of cover 
and concealment is insufficient to} 
keep them from being observed. The | 
snipers, all of whom are expert rifle- | 
men, upon seeing a scout emerge | 
from cover, have been instructed to 
fire immediately in front of the man 
so that he may realize that he has 
been seen’ and that in battle he 
would have been a casualty. 
Eliminate “Snipers” 

Since it is the duty of the patrols 
to eliminate these snipers who are 
holding up their progress, it be- 
comes the job of the patrol leader 
to devise means by which they can 
be eliminated. Only when the snip- 
er’s position has been located and 
small rocks, representing hand gren- 
ades, have been thrown, can he be 
presumed to have been killed. 

Previous to its start each patrol 
is sufficiently oriented so that all 
members are familiar with the sifu-| 
ation and they are then given the 
mission of locating the enemy forces | 
and determining their flanks. After 
going through the course and locat- 
ing the enemy’s main line of resist- 





ance at its end, the group is cri- 
tiqued so that the errors can be 
corrected on the spot. During the 


three weeks in which the scouting 


split second. In these lanes numerous | and patrolling course has been used, | 


dummies, road blocks, materiel and 
command posts are located to test 


the scouts’ powers of observation | source of training information. 


it has served its purpose admirably | 
and has proved to be a valuable 





M-3 Submachine Can. Adopted 
As Basie; To Replace Others 


ABERDEEN PROVING GROUND, 
Md.—The M-3. submachine gun, 
known as the “Briefcase Howitzer,” 
has been adopted as the standard 
subgun of the Army and will gradu- 
ally replace other guns of that type, 
it was announced here this week. 

Maj. Gen. Charles T. Harris, Jr., 
commanding general of the Proving 
Ground, sald that the M-3 is more 





Bragg Outfit Makes 
Enviable M-1 Record 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—Company C 
parachutists of the 129th Engineer 
Battalion, 13th Airborne Division, 
shot their way to an unusual record, 
to achieve 100 per cent qualification, 
when firing with the M-1 rifle on the 
known distance range last week. 

On the “A” course, which included 
the 500-yard range, 96.46 of the men 
qualified as sharpshooter or better, 
with 70.8 per cent of the company 
winning the Expert Rifleman medal. 
Only four of the men had a score 
below sharpshooter and the lowest 
of these wag only. three points under 
the’ mark: a or 





—————— Ge 


accurate, is easier to control, has less 
recoil and a slower but more effec- 
tive firing speed tha@n other similar 
guns. Not only is it popular with all 
our combat teams, he said, but it is 
superior in all respects to every | 
comparable foreign weapon. 

Parachute and amphibious troops 
are using the gun because of its 
lightness and its resistance to rain 
and sea water corrosion. The M-3 
weighs three pounds less than a 
Tommygun and a trained soldier can 
easily fire it from the hip or shoul- 
der. Ten thousand shots can be fired 
before the gun becomes too hot to 
handle, General Harris said. 


“Using neither the raw materials 
nor machine tools normally required 
for gun manufacture, the new weap- 
on represents a radical departure 
from previous conceptions of gun 
production,” General Harris said. 





Camp Named Reynolds 
WASHINGTON—The military res- 
ervation situated at Transfer, Pa., has} 
been named Camp Reynolds, in honor 
bs ove ae » John, Fulton Reynolds, 
States ‘Volunteers, capes 








| and 
| Training Center 
| notes on a recent softball 





iy 


is good training 


vice is a small model of the big tank 
gun, with elevating and traversing 
hand wheels and the standard sight 
reticle. 


Gives Fire Order 

The tank commander gives a fire 
order: “Gunner—tank—shot—trav- 
erse left—steady—on—one two hun-| 
dred—five—fire!” Acting on these in- | 
structions, the gunner has swung his 
gun to the left until his sights 
showed the target, a little model | 
tank. He elevates the gun for 1200-| 
yard range, swings it smoothly past | 
the target to a point five mils ahead | 
of the supposedly moving tank and 
then—he’s through. The gun never 
fires, but if the gunner did his job 
correctly, an armor-piercing projec- 
tile could have been on its way to | 
knock out the enemy tank. Again | 
there’s no guesswork. The instructor 
can look through his sights and see 
whether or not the gun was aimed | 
properly when the shot was to be| 
fired. 

The gunners and tank commanders 
drill endlessly, on blackboard, with 
the aiming gun, and on the terrain 
battle board until all the techniques | 
of tank gunnery come smoothly and | 
easily. The first time these men go | 
out on the range in their tanks to | 
fire real high explosive shells, they | 
already know their job. Those tar- | 
gets—a thousand yards away—are 
doomed. Many Jap and German | 
tanks will share that doom, | 








| ane oe 
Chips 


By T/Sgt. Austin Bridgman 

FORT LEONARD WOOD, Mo.— 
It’s happened again. For the third 
consecutive year, First Sgt. George 
Watson's order for World’s Series 
tickets has been returned unfilled, 
and the sergeant is again attend- 
ing the games via a pool-hall radio. 
“I’m wearin’ out my welcome at 
that poolroom,” Watson said sadly 
as he mounted his bicycle for the 
five-mile trip to town. 











The Clyde Scott Furlough Relief 
Fund has bogged down .even be- 
fore it got a good start. Cpl. 
Clyde Scott, Post Headquarters 
bugler and one of the plumpest 
colored men in Missouri, had indi- 
cated his willingness to polish and 
wax autos for a relatively insig- 
nificant fee, in order to obtain 
some surplus cash for his ap- | 
proaching furlough. Then the | 
rainy season began, Jobs com- | 
pleted to date—one. | 





Civil war threatened Fort Leonard 
Wood as the Headquarters WACs 
the Engineer Replacement 
WACs compared 
game. 
Cause of all the rumpus was the 
final score—was it 16 to 4 or 18 
to 4? 


Airminded 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—One of 
Stewart's airborne artillery units 
is all-out for air-mindedness, It has 
developed an “airborne cadence.” 

When the men of the unit, the 
66lst Airborne Battery ef the 15th 
Airborne Artillery Battalion, are 
marching, instead of counting ca- 
dence by shouting “one-two-three- 
four,” in the routine military style, 
they sound off: “A-I-R-B . . . O-R- 
N-E,” and then top it off with a 
lusty “AIRBORNE!” 

The “airborne cadence” was con- 
ceived by Lt. B. B. Blazes, one, of 








the battery officers. 
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Pine Camp 
Pick-Ups 


tM 


PINE CAMP, N. Y.—An all-soldier 
concert was presénted by five mem- 
bers of the 5th Armored Division at 
the season’s opening meeting of 
Morning Musicales, Inc., at the All 
Souls Universalist Church in Water- 
town. It included selections by Pvt. 
Richard Davis, violinist; Sgt. Leon- 
ard Kaprowsky, tenor; Sgt. Richard 
Mattson, baritone; Sgt. Marshall 
Butler, pianist, and T/5 Harold Kel- 
lan, accompanist. 

Fifth Armored Division men who 
spent 15 days in the vicinity of 
Rochester, picking corn, tomatoes 

and apples and helping in the 
canning factories, brought back 
enthusiastic reports of the hos- 
pitality shown them by the peo- 
ple of the communities in which 
they stayed. Four hundred of 
them, many of whom had never 
been on a farm before, helped with 
the crops, while more than 600 
others worked in the factories, do- 
ing every type of job including 
preparing the fruit and vegetables 
for canning and operating the ma- 
chines. The soldiers were hard 
workers, their temporary employ- 
ers reported, and did an excellent 
job. 





Singers, dancers and musicians of 
the 5th Armored Division compete 
for prizes in a series of “Search for 
Talent” contests being held in con- 
junction with the weekly Tuesday 
night variety show recently inaugu- 
ratei at the Pine Camp Service Club. 
The opening show of the series, 
“Something for the Boids,” was a 
potpourri of blackout skits, musie 
and comedy features. Pvt. Carlyle 
J. Walters, who played “Turkey in 
the Straw” while holding his violin 
behind his back, won the talent con- 
test. 


Barkeley 
Blasts 


Hu 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—It’s not 
unusual to find medical doctors 
among the officer personnel of the 
army, but it is rare when one turns 
up as a buck private taking his basic 
training along with the rest of the 
soldiers. Such is the case of Pvt. 
Chang Soo Kim, registered medical 
doctor, who is now in his third week 
of basic training in Co. D, 63rd Bn., 
WRTC. 

Korean by birth, Kim was barred 
by federal laws from becoming & 
citizen of the United States, and 
consequently was ineligible for a di- 
rect army commission. However, now 
that he is a member of the armed 
forces, Kim is making application for 
his citizenship. If his citizenship is 
approved he will be eligible for a 
commission, in the Medical Corps. 





Pfc. Robert Clonch of Co. C, 52nd 
Bn., MRTC, is one of the few sol- 
diers who was glad he drew guard 
duty. Clonch was assigned as a 
guard outside PX No. 14 and was 
bored with it all until he noticed 
a familiar looking figure approach- 
ing. It was his brother, Pvt. Sterl- 
ing Clonch, who had been inducted 
and sent to the MRTC. 


To be or not to be T-5 Johann Fred- 
erick Ahlers—that’s the problem con- 


|fronting a cook in Co. B, 59th Bn., 


MRTC. 
Ahlers, a Dutch citizen by birth, 


| desired to obtain his American na- 


turalization papers and at the same 
time legally change his family name 
to van de Meer. However, before he 
had taken the proper legal steps he 
married under the name of van de 
Meer. In making out his family al- 


| lotment record, however, he retained 


the name of Ahlers for himself and 
used the name of van de Meer for 
his wife. His insurance policy was 
made out similarly. To make matters 
still more complicated Ahlers forgot 
whether his wife’s given name is 


| Martha or Margaret so he used the 


two names interchangeably. 

Meanwhile these varying army rec- 
ords began pouring into the war de- 
partment offices in Washignton, and 
the first person to hear of it was 
Cpl. Richard Wagner, clerk of Co. 
B, who was snowed under with in- 
quiries from Washington. After writ- 
ing a lengthy note of explanation 
and accompanying it with a sworn 
flock of documentary evidence, 
Corporal Wagner has finally been 
able to convince the War Department 
that Ahlers and van de Meer are one 
and the same person. 

MORE THAN 18,000 BOOKS and 
25,000,000 periodicals have been sent 
to American troops overseas. ’'** ™ 
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Nazi PW's Maintain Hope 
Of Escape—But They Dont 


NAZI PRISONER OF WAR CAMP 
AT ALICEVILLE, Ala.—First you 
see the guards in the towers—hun- 
dreds of them—and then the little 
city of barracks, surrounded by sev- 
eral walls of high barbed wire bar- 
ricades. Bright glaring floodlights 
annihilated the darkness. One of 
the numerous dogs in the camp ran 
through the intense rays, creating 
an enormous shadow and, momen- 
tarily, a thrillingly false impression. 

This is the entrance to the coun- 
try’s largest internment camp for 
German Prisoners of War. Miles 
and miles of guarded territory—so 
we'l-guarded that not one of the 
thousands of prisoners has been able 
to escape. There have been attempts 
and so quickly did several of the 
Nazis run past the warning row of 
yellow stakes and reach the first 
barricade that it was necessary to 
use the machine gun on them. 


Next Time... 


“Next time I will succeed,” said 
one of them to Col, Fred A. Prince, 
commanding officer, when he was 
visiting the hospital. “And next time 
you might not be so lucky as to live,” 
added the Colonel.. However, it is 
war’s end for most of them, for the 
greater number seem rather apethet- 
ic and resigned, although there are 
many who laugh and sing, while 
others are philosophers. 


There are approximately 1000 
Prisoners of War in a compound, 
each compound being divided by 
double gates and a number of sen- 
tries. The Nazis in one compound 
cannot talk to those in the adjoin- 
ing ones, this ruling is to prevent 
plotting and discourage escape 
attempts. 


Prizes had been awarded to those 
compounds which had most success- 
fully landscaped the grounds be- 
tween barracks and in front of the 
streets. The results were amazing— 
beautifully-kept green lawns, sculp- 
tured animals, patterned flower gar- 
dens, trellises and mosaic art de- 
picting many subjects. Most ideas 
found acceptance with the command- 
ing officers, although he did find it 
necessary to ban all swastika art. 

Tennis courts, badminton and vari- 
ous ball game facilities are available 
between the barracks within each 
compound. However, for larger com- 
petitions every compound has an 
immense recreation field, and to see 
the boys running and screaming 
with the abandon of a hard game 
makes it difficult to realize the Nazis 
aren’t back home on a college field. 

Build Own Equipment 

They are very adept at building 
and have erected a number of physi- 
cal exercise aids, such as horizon- 
tal bars, high jump standards, broad 
jump pits and _ shot-put courses. 
Several of their former draftsmen 
have submitted detailed plans for a 
swimming pool to be built in the 
recreation field where there are four 
or five natural springs. They have 
been given rooms for work-shops, 
canteens, an art gallery and a large 
hall for theatrical presentations. 

In their canteens they have the 
same sort of soft drinks, candies and 
tobacco as our own soldiers and 
they have grown especially fond of 
the cola drinks. The profits from 
these sales are used for various rec- 
reational equipment. 


On the walls of the art gallery are 
hung pictures which range from 
heavily-executed oil paintings to hu- 
morous line caricatures. Some of the 
water colors are exquisite and reveal 
the nostalgia the boys feel for home 
as they have idealized it. 

With playwrights, musicians, ac- 
tors, tailors, carpenters and a world- 
famous woman impersonator, one of 
the compounds has staged shows of 
such magnitude as to rival those 
“outside.” The money from*canteen 
sales is used to purchase musical in- 
struments, costume cloth or what- 
ever is necessary for these produc- 
tions. For an original sketch a nov- 
elty orchestra has been assembled by 
making use of tin cans, wire and 
various other odds and ends. Very 
effective it is, too. 

Pin-Up Girls 

Inside their barracks, the prison- 
ers publicize some of the desires and 
dreams of American soldiers. There 
are the ever-present pin-up girls and 
the billfold wife and mother, while 
enlargements of “the baby” In ac- 
tion hang on some of the walls— 
the babies in most Instances now 
quite a few months older than when 
portrayed. 

Those with a knowledge of Eng- 


guarded encampment for segrega- 


and are eagerly attended. Textbooks, 
novels and educational books are 
furnished by the War Prisoners Com- 
mittee of Switzerland. The majority 


Colonel Prince will tell you. The agi- 
tators, however, are not allowed to 
remain in the regular camps but 
are sent to another more heavily- 


tion. 
Classes are conducted in English 


of the interpreters are Jewish, rather 
ironical but another of the fortunes 
of war. - 
There is practically no sickness 
among’ these prisoners of war, due 
to proper sanitation, the good food 
(the same as our own soldiers re- 
ceive) and their own participation 
in outdoor recreation. When a pris- 
oner of war does need medical atten- 
tion he is assured of confinement in 
a regular Army hospital unit, a part 
of the encampment, and may utilize 
the skilled services of his own coun- 
trymen, where feasible, as there are 
renowned doctors and laboratory 
technicians among the captured. 
Only Two Deaths 

Of the thousands interned only 
two deaths have occurred in the hos- 
pital, Colonel Prince declared. The 
deceased are accorded full military 
funerals, both American and German, 
with taps, firing squads for salutes 
and singing services by the Germans. 





As many as 50 men may participate 
in the service. 

German-speaking American chap-¢ 
lains, of the Catholic and Protestant 
faiths are always available and also 
render weekly services, which are 
well-attended. 

The prisoners of war are becom- 
ing increasingly active in harvesting 
and lumbering, Colonel Prince stated. 
As many as 1500 are out working at 
one time and seem especially fitted 
for sawmill work, for which the gov- 
ernment is paid at the prevailing 
rate of $250 a day. Out of this 
amount 80 cents in canteen credits 
is allowed the prisoner of war, the 
remainder being used to assist in 
maintaining him. 

The Nazis seem to be fairly adept 
at peanut harvesting too, the colonel 
revealed, but cotton-picking seems 
to have them stopped. As a matter 
of fact, they are able to earn only 
60 cents a day when picking cotton 
and since the government must pay 
them 80 cents, it means a definite 
loss, in addition to the sentry re- 
quired for every three to five pris- 
oners. 

Colonel Prince stated that he be- 
lieved it unwise for people to depend 
on prisoners of war for crop harvest- 
ing, as guarding them required just 
that many more soldiers who would 
be needed for sentry duty. 
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 ANBED AKC ANBRATE 


NO MATTER how you pronounce it, it still means “Welcome.” 
This sign is erected at the entrance to a U. S. Army camp in 
Iceland. Under the English “Welcome” the word is repeated 


ers, Private Lehm and Corporal Klinkmann. 
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BANNING, Calif.— Women 
weaker sex? 

Maj. Nola Forrest, director of 
nursing service at the Desert Train- 
ing Center here, contends that her 
Army nurses, recruited by the Red 
Cross, do not belong in that cate- 
gory. Here’s why: 

One nurse, a member of the 59th 
Station Hospital, holds the speed 
record—75 yards in seven minutes— 
in slithering over the infiltration 
course. 

All nurses go on night maneuvers, 
marching long distances, up to 20 
miles, pitching their tents, carrying 
water and firewood and building 
fires. 

They have completed the gas mask 
drill in 20 seconds and have become 
so proficient in assembling and don- 
ning the masks that they have been 
chosen to teach the men. 

In field’ hospitals, where nurses 
live, work, and eat-in tents, they 
wear coveralls, GI shoes and helmets. 
Since these hospitals are highly mo- 
bile, there are no fixed installations 
and the girls bathe in large gal- 
vanized wash tubs. 


the 





lish translate news and stories they 
read In American newspapers and 
magazines, although in most 
stances they push away news of 
Allied successes with a contemptu- 
ous “Pro-pa-gan-da”! They are not 


convinced of eventual Allied victory | 


and are not grateful for being out 
of the war. “They're good soldiers,” 


in- | 


Their barracks or tents, connected 
with either permanent or mobile hos- 
pitals, are set in a vast expanse of 
desert, an endless waste of sand, 
| sage brush and cacti. The heat in 
| the daytime frequently reaches 130 
degrees and rattlesnakes, coral 
snakes, black widow spiders, scor- 
pions and Gila monsters abound. 


Weaker Sex Theory 
Disproved in Desert 


Sand storms last from 
hours. 


Under such conditions they sleep 
on canvas cots with only a bedding 
roll as a mattress. Sheets are un- 
known, as laundry is a vital prob- 
lem and must be sent 200 miles. 


They assist in operating rooms 
where temperatures hit 127 degrees. 

They learn to put up or take down 
in eight minutes the white collap- 
sible muslin framework which makes 
and sandy tent a sterile operating 
room with ceilings. 

But their feminine nature will out 
at times, Major Forrest admits. They 
try to “fancy up” their dreary quar- 
ters. Bright colored cretonnes hang 
wherever there is a stationary win- 
dow. Dressing tables for their bare 
rooms and furniture for their recre- 
ations are improvised from packing 
cases. 

“We are proud of our nurses’ 
morale in a place where they have 


six to 16 





This Is the Enemy 


WASHINGTON—Although most of | 
the Japanese installations on Kiska 
Island were destroyed by the shelling 
and bombing by United States Naval 
and Air forces which caused the 
enemy to withdraw in August, Amer- 
ican military observers gained a 
clear idea of the manner in which 
the Japanese lived during their occu- 
pation of the fog-bound island, the 
War Department declared this week. 
Maj. John L. Tappin, who accom- 
panied the first assault wave of 
American troops ashore on Aug, 15 
and spent the following week ob- 
serving, said that the sea and air 
bombardment had left the army-navy 
base at Kiska Harbor and the large 
army camp at Gertrude Cove in 
wreckage. 

Several Barracks Intact 

However, Major Tappin said, sev- 
eral Japanese barracks were found 
intact. They were wooden buildings, 
long. narrow and low-roofed, built 
into hills so that each roofline ran 
parallel to the contour of the hillside. 
On the wooden roofs were laid eight- 
inch mats of natural, peat-like sod, 
providing excellent camouflage 
against air attacks. 
These buildings were partitioned 
into compartments which included 
the living quarters of the men. 
There were small separate sections 
apparently used as iness halls, class- 
rooms and quarters for officers and 
non-commissioned officers. Along the 
full length of the center of the bar- 
racks ran a narrow aisle with a dirt 
floor. One small coal-burning iron 
stove furnished the only heat, and 
running the full length of the build- 
ing on both sides were flat wooden 
benches about eight inches deep and 
covered with woven, grass matting. 
Here the soldiers slept with their 
heads toward the outer wall and 
their feet towards the center. 

Clothing and equipment left behind 
by the hastily retreating Japs were 
found to be of excellent quality, ac- 
cording to Major ‘Tappin. It in- 
cluded windproof cotton “knickers,” 
heavy wool coats, fur gloves and 
large numbers of wool blankets. In 
the quarters of the non-commissioned 
officers were found a quantity of 
thickly-woven leggings lined with 
rabbit fur. 

“A notable absence of shoes and 
sparing use of leather in all other 
equipment seemed to suggest that 
the Japs are short on this material,” 
Major Tappin said. “And we didn’t 
find any underwear in the entire can- 
tonment. Either the Japs don’t wear 
any, or they took all of it with them.” 

Japanese Army rations discovered 
on Kiska Island consisted principally 
of dried fish, seaweed, canned sar- 
dines, some canned meat, tea and a 
tasty hardtack. Bags of rice were 
piled high, like ammunition in huge 
dumps, while stocks of whole oats 
had been collected in bins. Forty- 
ounce saki wine bottles—in every 
case empty—lay scattered about in 
all parts of the cantonment area; 

Entrances to many tunnels bur- 
rowed into the hillsides for use as 
storage depots and air raid shelters 
were observed, Major Tappin re- 
ported. All of them were damp and 
muddy, he said, and it was difficult 
for American soldiers to believe that 
supplies could be stored in such 
places. 

Although only a few Japanese ri- 
fles were recovered, large numbers of 
machine guns and _$ antiaircraft 





Army Specializes 


Hospitals in Africa 

ALGIERS—This is the age of 
specialization, so the U. S. Army is 
now sending soldiers with special 
types of injuries to selected hospitals. 
Thus there is a separate hospital for 
each of the following: plastic surgery, 
burns, chest injuries, head and spinal 
injuries and neurosis cases. 

Col. Edward D. Churchill, surgical 
consultant and professor of surgery 
at Harvard University, said the new 
system will afford better service to 
the wounded men and that the hos- 
pitals will serve as educational cen- 
ters where surgeons and specialists 
may observe techniques. 





New Legion Commander 
Began as Buck Private 





to serve as nurses and take severe 
training for overseas at the same 
time,” Major Forrest said. “Our offi- 
cers tell us this story when they 
want to buck us up: 

“Word has come back from North 
Africa that General George Patton, 
whose armored forces first sweated 
in the Desert Training Center, 
threatens his misfits with these 
words: ‘Now behave yourselves, or 
I'll send you back to the Arizona 
desert.’ ” 





STOCKTON, Calif. — Warren H. 
| Atherton, new commander of the 
| American Legion, holds a_pilot’s 
license as a civilian flyer and has two 
| sons in the Air Service. A third son 
| is in military school. 

| Commander Atherton started as a 
— in the 363rd Infantry, 91st 
| Division, in the first World War, 
came out a captain. For the past 
| three years he has served as chair- 
j}man of the National Defense Com- 
' mittee of the Legion. 


Officer Describes 
Jap Life On Kiska 





weapons remained in the camp area 
when American troops arrived. An-« 
tiaircraft guns coated with grease 
and with only their breechlocks re. 
moved still stood in fixed positions 
on permanent bases, covering all ap-~ 
proaches to the area and apparently 
in readiness for attack at the time 
of the Japanese evacuation of Kiska, 
“Destruction of their own installase 
tions and equipment by the Japs wag 
very spotty,” Major Tappin declared, 
“For example, while none of the ene 
emy antiaircraft guns had been de 
stroyed, many of the Jap soldiers* 
cotton shirt and wool blouses had 
been slashed down the back to pre. 
vent further use.” 

Only one Japanese landing strip 
for planes was discovered on all of 
Kiska Island. It had been built by 
Japanese civilian labor brought to 
the island with the enemy’s armed 
forces. American Army engineers 
attributed its poor construction to the 
lack of proper engineering equipment 
in use by the original Japanese task 
force holding Kiska. 


Col. Taylor Commander 
At Camp Cambell 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Col. Here 
bert E. Taylor has been assigned ag 
the new commanding officer here, 
succeeding Col. Guy W. Chipman 
who has been given a confidential 
assignment. 

Colonel Taylor, who was formerly 
commandant at Fort Hayes, Ohio, 
saw action with the Vera Cruz Ex. 
pedition in 1914 and again in Mexico 
served with headquarters troops of 
in 1916. In the first World War he 
the 15th Cavalry Division and the 
153rd Depot Brigade. In 1932 he 
was in the Philippines. 


Ellis PX’s Slash Many 
Prices 25 Per.Cent 


CAMP ELLIS, Ill.—Price slashes, 
unprecedented at this Army Service 
Forces unit training center have 
been put into effect at all post ex. 
changes here, Maj. Ralph C. Manuel, 
post exchange officer, announced this 
week, 

Selling for 13 cents a little more 
than a month ago, the soldier’s fa- 
vorite cigarettes are now retailing 
for 10 cents a package, the cheapest 
any soldier can buy them in the 
Sixth Service Command. Other price 
cuts averaging 25 per cent on 58 
popular items are greeted enthusi- 
astically by Camp Ellis soldiers. 











11% Million Pocket Books 
Supplied the Army, Navy 

WASHINGTON—The first month- 
ly lot of 1,500,000 Armed Services 
Edition books has been delivered to 
the Army and Navy for shipment to 
the theatres of war, it was an- 
nounced by the Council of Books in 
Wartime this week. 

The books have been made pos 
sible by the cooperation of American 
publishers and authors, working 
through the Council, Published at 
cost, the books, in special papere 
bound editions, and weighing only 
one-sixth as much ag the clothe 
bound originals, are being dix 
tributed in the same way as other 
Army and Navy equipment. The 
books are not available to civilians. 

In the next 12 months some 40 
million volumes of. this type of book 
will be sent to fighting men 
throughout the world. 


To Equip Army Chapels in Africa 

WASHINGTON—Profits of $6,800 
from Army Post Exchanges in 
Africa are being used to provide 
religious equipment for the Army’s 
five permanent chapels there, the 
War Department announced. The 
money, spent by American fighting 
men on soft drinks, candy and ciga- 
rettes in the overseas PXs, was made 
available for the chapel project by 
the Procurement Division of the 
Army Exchange Service, Army Serv- 
ice Forces. 





Reed organs, hymnals, inspira- 
tional brochures, Bibles and other 
religious supplies are being pur- 


chased in the United States for use 
in services for all denominations by 
chaplains in Africa. 





New Training Film Coming 
WASHINGTON—Activities of U. S. 
Army Engineers in Great Britain 
will be shown in Army camps in the 
United States soon through a new 
training film now being made in the 
European Theater of Operations. 
Entitled “Paving the Way to Vic- 
tory,” the film depicts the construc 
tion of the giant airdromes now 
being rushed to completion by engl- 
neers in Great Britain, Photography 
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THESE TWO ARMY doctors, Capt. Carl McKinstry and Lt. 


Harry L. Rubenfield, have discovered that a helmet holds 


more “chow” than a regulation mess kit, and are evidently 
relishing their meal at a jungle aid station on New Georgia 
Island in the Central Solomons. 


The helmet also serves a 


number of other purposes, including washing clothes and 


“bathing.” 


—Signal Corps Photo 








Hudson Motor Employs 


Many Ex-Service Men 

DETROIT, Mich—Specialized 
training for honorably discharged 
servicemen is provided by the Hud- 
son Motor Car Company plants here. 

Former servicemen have proved to 
be such excellent workers and morale 
builders on the production lines that 
R. G. Waldron, personnel director, 
asked all governmental agencies to 
send him as many as possible for in- 
terviews. 

Practically every battle front in 
which the U. S. has participated is 
represented. Some were wounded, 
many decorated, including Irving 
Keller, who wears the Distinguished 
Service Cross. 

Information regarding the Hudson 
training and rehabilitation program 
may be procured by writing the Hud- 
son Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 


All World War II Vets 
In Pearl Harbor Post 


RICHMOND, Va.—Pearl Harbor 
Post, No. 187, is the first American 
Legion post to be entirely made up 
of World War II veterans. 

It is a special post formed to be a 
clearing house for new members 
coming into the Legion from the 
present war, 

When they get settled they can 
transfer without cost or difficulty 
into posts in their home towns. 








{Report from the Pacific 





GI’s Make Good Audiences 


NEW YORK—It’s going to be 
juugh trying to entertain civilians 
gain, after the swell way the serv- 
en treated us. 
That’s the way Felix Knight, well- 
own concert, radio and screen 
mor feels after completing 15 
weeks of a voluntary six months’ 
Ys0-Camp Shows entertainment tour 
he is making in the South Pacific 
wih the noted magician “Poogie- 
Poogie’ and Ralph Thomas, mu- 
tician. 























From Opera to Swing 

During this time he’s sung every- 
thing from boogie-woogie to grand 
opera and at practically every per- 
formance has had requests for 
hymns, many of which he hadn't 
mung since childhood. 

\ Knight reports that 


his little 





WASHINGTON—The Distinguished 
fervice Medal has been awarded to 
Lt. Gen. Simon B. Buckner and Maj. 
Gen. Robert W. Crawford, the War 
Department announced this week. 

General Buckner, commanding 
general of the Alaska Defense Com- 
mand, was rewarded for organizing 
the defense of Alaska and forcing 
the Japs out of the Western Hemi- 
ere. The award was given to Gen- 





Crawford for his work as com- 
ing general of the Services of 
ly in the Middle East from 
dnuary, 1943 to June, 1943. 






| 


treupe has visited 200 islands to 
date and “in many we were the 
first entertainment the men had 
had.” 

“When we finish a show,” Knight 
says, “the men stand up and sing 
For They Are Jolly Good Fellows 
and then they give us three cheers. 
They do a better show than we do— 
and we never get over the thrill of 
it.” 


Expect Girls 


Occasionally the men know in ad- 
vance that they are to get a show. 
“They expect beautiful girls,” Knight 
reports, “and we turn up. When 
that happens we open our show by 
saying ‘Where the heck are all the 
women? You men got them hid- 
den?”—and then we're friends.” 

According to Knight, Uncle Sam’s 
nephews are leaving a definite mark 
in the South Pacific. In one village 
the Camp Shows performers were 
guests of American servicemen at 
a dance. The men in that particular 
outpost had gotten some GI instru- 
ments and put together “A good 
orchestra despite the fact that they 
had no music nor orchestrations.” 
The girls at that dance were all 
natives. Our troops had taught them 
American dances and “it was quite 
a thing to watch those girls doing 
a jitterbug!” 

On another occasion, at another 
island outpost, a group of service- 
men and this Camp Shows troupe 
were guests at a feast for a native 





chief, Knight put on an impromptu 
concert for the chief and when he 
finished singing the chief's two 
daughters came over to the piano 
and, in return compliment, each 
played several of the newest Ameri- 
can hit tunes and “Yours Is My 
Heart Alone,” a song with which 
Knight is identified. The girls had 
heard the songs over GI radios and 
had learned to play them on the 
GI piano. 
Show Gets Cornier 

Knight has been acting as master 
of ceremonies for the show “get- 
ting cornier and cornier as our tour 
continues,” he says. Thomas is a 
versatile musician, a seasoned per- 
former as well as accompanist; 
“Poogie-Poogie” is, one of show 
business’ veteran magicians. Conse- 
quently the three can manage a long 
show. Knight says that almost every 
performance they’ve given has run 
over the scheduled time and “when 
the men want ‘more, more’ we keep 
it going with gags, anecdotes and 
community sings worked in with 
our regular routines.” 

“Often when we're practicing or 
rehearsing we discover a group of 
men listening attentively to us,” 
Knight continues. “Music draws 
them—and one by one they wander 
up to our tent. We like this because 
after we finish practicing we get 
together with them to talk about 
home. It'll take us ten years to de- 
liver all the messages we’re bring- 
ing back.” 





FORT BRAGG, N. C.—If a visitor 
fo Fort Bragg should be greeted 
with “Comment allez-vous?” or its 
@uivalent in Japanese, Russian, 
Spanish or even some lesser spoken 
language, he shouldn’t call for the 
Marest MP or even get excited. It’s 

to happen most any day. 

Seems an odd greeting at a United 

Army post, but probably it 

Would be coming from one of the 

hundreds of soldiers or WACs sta- 

toned at Fort Bragg who are study- 

hg various languages during their 

d-hours. And as far as anyone can 

find out the serious study of foreign 

ages began at this post several 

s ago rather spontaneously, 

With enlisted personnel organizing 
lasses out of “bull sessions.” 

Probably the most interesting of 
these language classes is the one in 
Japanese being taught by Pfc. Masao 

, Who is serving at Fort Bragg 
With a ‘medical unit. These classes 
in the Red 

recreation hall in one of the 

post’s large hospitals. Patients able 

to leave their wards crowd around 

hear this young soldier of Jap- 

ancestry explain the funny 

tigns and sounds that make up the 
ese language. 

Conducting the largest language 

on the post is T/5 Irene C. 
Bourdon, a former teacher of French 











New Hampshire high schools, who | 
now a member of WAC Detach- 
it No. 1 here. WACs and enlisted 
alike attend her classes, which} 
ate given twice each week with em-| 
® being placed on what she 
“conversational French.” Cor- 
urdon, an assistant librarian 
started her classes with a back- 
of 11 years’ teaching experi- 
nd graduate work in French 


at several universities, including Sor- 
bonne, Paris, and the University of 
Grenoble, France. 

A small class in Russian is just 
getting organized on the post, and 
several in Spanish are in full sewing. 
Reports of classes in other languages, 
including German and Hebrew, pop 





PFC, MASAO IMIZU INS 


Language Study Begins at Gab Fests 


up almost every day, but all are 
small, with only a few men laboring 
together to master to some degree 
these languages. 


Funny thing, but outside of an 


Army sponsored course there are no 
English classes being conducted on 
the post. 





RUCTS 


Sgt. Dan Hayes is learning Japanese 


—Army Photo by PRO 








Reports on 
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High Class Booby-Trap 
NAPLES, Italy—While the Germans 
left surprisingly few bombs here, 
they did leave a most destructive 


booby-trap in one of the finer hotels, | 
the only one which was not badly | 


damaged or destroyed, and in which 
Gen. Mark Clark took up his head- 
quarters. 1.500 pounds of high ex- 
plosives were left in the hotel in a 
series of cases, the moving of any 
one of which would set off the charge. 
Fortunately American engimeers sus- 
pected something of the sort and re- 
moved the mechanism and high ex- 
plosive before it could do any harm. 


Too Many Battles 

WANAWANA ISLAND, New Geor- 
gia—The chief of all the Munda 
tribes says the Americans can keep 
Munda, indeed all of New Georgia, 
if they want it. “Too many battles,” 
he says. “I went to Munda the other 
day just to see. All the beautiful 
trees were knocked down. There 
were great holes everywhere from 
shells and bombs. The Americans 
took me for a ride in a jeep, all 
around. It was terrible. I do not 
think I want to see Munda again.” 
The chief, John Bitimbuli, spoke 
while eating watermelon under 
spreading tropical trees between the 
Methodist church and the beach, at 
Maunda, five miles across the sea 
from Munda. He spoke in good Eng- 
lish, learned at the Munda mission 
school. 


Got a General 
SALERNO, Italy—An entire Ger- 


man headquarters, including a gen-| 
eral, who was asleep, were captured | 


the other day by British troops at- 


tached to Gen. Mark Clark’s Fifth 
Army. A score of high-ranking Ger- 
{man Officers, who were walking 
round the headquarters unarmed, 


were picked up without a shot being 
fired. A few hundred yards from the 
headquarters, a British officer, march- 
ing ten prisoners ahead of him came 
across three unattended machine 
guns and a big 88-mm. gun complete 
with tractor. He forced his prisoners 
into the tractor and made them drive 
it down the road to the British lines, 
taking the machine guns and towing 
the big gun behind. 


Busy Spot 

SOMEWHERE ON THE ENGLISH 
COAST—The busiest spot in Eng- 
land, so far as Americans are con- 
cerned, is a newly-opened assault 
training center. Beaches that once 
were popular vacation and bathing 
spots are now, to all intents and pur- 
poses, “enemy” shores. Barb-wire is 
spread web-like over the sands and 
concrete pill-boxes have been built 
on the first line of hills, placed so 
that they rake the beaches with 
cross fire such as the American 
troops faced at Salerno. On the 
dunes behind the beaches, sprawling 
over miles of country, are assault 
courses and mock-ups, with dummy 
landing barges on which the troops 
practice before they take to the wa- 
ter. All the latest types of assault 
equipment are here, including the 
famous “ducks,” the half-trucks, half- 
boats, that pound in through shallow 
water and then waddle ashore, load- 
ed with men and equipment. 
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The American ‘Line’ 

SOMEWHERE IN AUSTRALIA— 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s casual remark at San 
Francisco on her return home that 
American soldiers are walking off 
with Australian girls because the 
Australian male is too aloof, has 
caused a furor here. Newspapers all 
over the continent have been deluged 
with letters pro and con, so much 
so that editors have appealed to the 
people to forget all about it. One 
correspondent suggested that: “It 
would be hard to imagine Australian 
boys sitting on a bus and asking a 
strange girl, “Angel, what Heaven 
did you drop from?” It does appear 
that the natty American uniform and 
the fact that the American boys are 
apparently blessed with lots of cash, 
whereas the Australian soldier is less 
highly paid, is having its effects, tem- 
norarily at least. 


ne-Man Army 

U. S. HEADQUARTERS IN THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC—Sgt. James Bur- 
gess is the newest “one-man army” 
of the South Pacific. Single handed, 
he attacked a Japanese force of about 
100, killed an estimated 20 and broke 
up an attack on a beachhead during 
the New Georgia campaign. ‘Burgess 


Life at the Front 


From All Over the World 


Fighting Men 





forced to leave the foxhole and cir- 
cle round the Jap force. He was 
given up as missing but four days 
|later turned up at his base. Three 
j times he had to swim to nearby 
islands to keep from being discove 
ered. 


Good Health 


LONDON—The health of the 
American soldier in the European 
theatre is “embarrassingly good,” and 
the man who does get sick is recov- 
ering twice as fast as he did in the 
last war, reports Gen. Paul R. Hawe 
ley, chief surgeon for the American 
forces in the theatre. The man with 
pneumonia is back on duty within 
ten days, thanks to sulpha drugs, 
General Hawley said, whereas in the 
last war he spent a month in the hos- 
pital and another two weeks con- 
valescing. I'm embarrassed at the 
number of empty beds in the hos- 
pitals we've built in Britain. Sulpha 
drugs have completely supplanted 
the serum previously used in menin- 
gitis cases. 
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Hail the Bazooka 

WITH THE U. S. FIFTH ARMY~ 
The bazooka came into its own marie 
edly in one engagement when 18 
Americans, armed with the new 
weapon, tommy guns and rifles, 
tackled a whole battalion of Germans 
armed with two 88 mm. guns, anti- 
tank and machine guns. In heavilye 
wooded territory the American pa- 
trol got so close to the Germans that 
they could hcar talking and the click 
of boots on a nearby road. The ba- 
zookas were used on the 88's from 
above and at 200 yard range. After 
;one bazooka shot, cleaning out one 
of the guns and its crew, the Ger- 
mans yelled “Bazooka” and left the 
other gun. In the meantime another 
American detachment still higher up 
opened up with tommy guns and ri- 
fles and between the two the Ger- 
mans were routed, 


- . 
Birthday Gift 

DETROIT—Mrs. Mark W. Clark, 
wife of the commander of the Fifth 
Army, wondered if a birthday gift 
from her husband, promised well in 
advance, and delivered ahead of time, 
might have a postcript. The gift 
was Naples. “I had a letter from 
him deted Sept. 21,” said Mrs./Clark, 
who is here to help bond sales. “He 
said: ‘I'll take Naples and give it to 
|you for your birthday. What are 
| you going to do with it? It looks,” 
| Mrs. Clark said, “as though I might 
| have a few more cities to go with it.” 
| . 
|'He Saved Queenie 
| ALGIERS—Pvt. Norman W. Clark 
| has been nominated for the highest 
| award of valor of the American S. P. 
|C. A, for rescuing an unknown little 
dog. When two transports were 
moored side by side, one caught fire, 
and in the rush Queenie, the mascot 
of one, fell into the sea. Clark dived 
from the other transport, swam 
through the oil-covered water and 
rescued the dog. 


125 6th Arm’d GIs 
Weekend in Hollywood 


CAMP COOKE, Calif—One hun- 
dred and twenty-five tired but happy 
6th Armored Division soldiers regret- 
fully left Hollywood and returned to 
Camp Cooke on Monday evening 
after one of the most pleasant week- 
ends ever given to any group of 
men in the armed service. 

Sponsored by the Lockheed-Vega 
aircraft workers affiliated with the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists, Aeronautical Industrial District 
Lodge No. 727, the men were royally 
entertained from Saturday afternoon 
until Monday evening. 

Highlighted by a trip through the 
factories of both Lockheed and Vega 
in Burbank, the weekend program 
included such events as the UCLA- 
USC football game, the Command 
Performance broadcast starring Bob 
Hope, Bing Crosby and Frances 
Langford; dinners at the beautiful 
Sky Room of the Lockheed Air Ter- 
minal; the Hollywood Elks Club and 
the Hollywood Athletic Club; a rol- 
licking picnic and swimming party 
at Verdugo Woodland Park; a mam. 
moth dance at the Elk’s Club; a 
tour of the Hollywood studios, and a 
demonstration of the flying power 
of the P-38, by Milo Burcham, world 
famous test pilot. 














Army Solves Shortage 





had volunteered to man a machine- 
gun outpost protecting a beachhead | 
supply dump. One night the Jap 
force infiltrated the position and a 
Jap probed Burgess’ foxhole with a 
bayonet before he could get into ac- 
tion. As soon as the Jap had gone 
Burgess got started, turned the gun 
on the group. When his machine-| 
gun went out of order Burgess waé@, 


FORT DOUGLAS, Utah—The of- 
ficers of the Ninth Service Come 
mand solved a fruit jar shortage in 
Salt Lake City when they invited 
housewives, who were unable to buy 
jars in the city stores, to come out 


|to the camp. A large supply of bote 


tles, salvaged from Western camps, 
were sold to those who came, save 
ing a troublesome situation, 
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Jeep’s Cousin 

A strange craft which the GIs call 
a “sea-jeep” plies one of the rivers in 
Burma. The country-cousin of the 
amphibious jeep made in US.A., it 
was devised by soldiers of the Serv- 
ice of Supply to fill a need. It is 
made of two native dugouts, con- 
nected by logs, with a regular jeep 
hung in between. Fins were fastened 
to the tires, giving it the effect of 
a four-wheel paddle boat. The jeep 
can be taken from its marine attach- 
ments very quickly and used for ordi- 
nary purposes. Then, when it is 
wanted again for river transport, it 
is driven between the dugouts, which 
are .eft on the bank, bolted down, 
and is immediately ready for business 
on the water. 


‘Buzzards’ 

A new British plane which has 
been functioning as the “eyes” of the 
British army in Tunisia, Sicily and 
Italy, is the Taylor Mark 3. It has 
a 130-horse engine and can fly 25 
miles on a gallon of fuel. It is a 
low-wing monoplane, can take off in 
50 yards and land comfortably on 
highways or fields. It climbs at the 
rate of 1,040 feet a minute. It de- 
pends for its defense on its maneu- 
verability and its ability to fly in 
small circles. The British Eighth 
Army calls the planes “Buzzards.” 


Mounts for BC Scope 

Low mounts for the BC scope or 
aiming circle now make it possible 
to use these instruments while lying 
rone or when concealed in foxholes. 

he aiming circle mount provides a 
tripod, with a mount at the top of 
the legs to receive the instrument. 
It makes provision for leveling the 
aiming circle. The BC scope mount 
is similarly placed on tripod legs, 
with the azimuth mount removed 
from the standard G type tripod and 
an adapter designed to fit the new 
low legs. The over-all assembly is 
only about 18 inches high when 
placed horizontally. 


Backing Maps 
Lt. Edward C. Smith, CE, writing 
in Field Artillery Journal, describes 


a simple drymount method of cloth-| 
backing maps in the field. The back | 
of the map is coated with a mixture | 


of shellac and about 5 per cent gly- 
cerine, and allowed to stand half an 
hour until the tackiness is gone. 
Then the cloth is spread over the 
surface and pressed lightly with a 
medium hot iron, and rubbed briskly 
with the’ hand following the iron, 
to-dispel the heat. For 


By Cpl. Grover Page, Jr. 
Camp Livingston, La. 


























FORT BENNING, Ga.—-Mani, Mani— 

These words from the frequently heard Peanut 
Vendor’s song because of their special significance to 
Maj. William C. Tippins, executive officer, are heard 
often in the vicinity of Fort Benning Reception Center 
these days. 

Major Tippins, as allergic to peanut hulls as a 
hayfever victim is to ragweed, first noticed the 
presence of peanut shells scattered from one end of 
the reception cented to the other a few months ago. 

He found them under bunks, in the barracks, in the 
cans intended for cigarette butts and matches, dis- 
tributed along company streets. Finally he found a 
Negro civilian who sold the peanuts to incoming 
rookies who lacked the esthetic virtues of a trained 
soldier in disposing of the shells. 

“Get Out!” 

Major Tippins made an estimate of the situation, 
arrived at his decision and issued a five-paragraph 
field order in as many words—“Get out and stay out.” 

This procedure occurred several times with the 
identical civilian the offender each time. 

Then came another day of peanut hulls but scouting 
parties, S-2 efforts to locate the offending civilian, 
and even a personal reconnaissance by Major Tippins 


Peanuts! Getchur Peanuts! 
A Hull of a Good Story about a Major Problem 


attend to it and please see that he goes.” 

The scene shifts to two railroad coaches carrying 
the peanut vendor and two carloads of his brethren, 
with Major Tippins in charge. 

Before the train chugged out of the station Major 
Tippins detected peanut shells under seats, along the 
aisles of the two coaches. He glared at the peanut 
vending Negro, who denied knowledge or origin of 
the shells. 

It was a suspicious major who pulled open the bulg- 
ing barracks bag of the vendor. It was filled with 
peanuts and was without one piece of GI clothing 
or equipment. 

Police Up 

“Soldier,” the major said, “police up the floors of 
these two coaches. If I find one more fragment of 
a peanut shell I'll have a detail throw you right out 
the window.” 

Serenity reigned throughout the coaches. The train ° 
pulled into Atlanta and two more coaches of soldiers 
were switched on behind. Three more hours lapsed 
and still no peanut shells. Major Tippins stretched 
out in a seat of the coach and drank in the passing 
scenery. His reverie was broken by the arrival of 
the commanding officer in charge of the two coaches 





Verse 


and 
Worse | 


The Private Backs 
The Attack 


I’m only a poor buck private, 

Nobody says yes sir to me, 

And no one is lower than I am— 

Not even a lousy M. P. 

But sfill I am one in six million, 

My boss is the old U. 5. A. 

And I’m none of your dollar-a-yegp 
men; 

I was hired for a dollar a day. 





They gave me a number, 
Hung a tag on my neck, 

They promised me monthly 

A certified check. 

They wake me up early, 

‘They put me to bed. 

They house me. They clothe me. 
They see that I’m fed. 

What more would you ask for? 
You would? So would I, 

But this is the Army— 
Remember! wise guy. 


I’m only a poor buck private, 

The lowliest rooky am I— 

But I don’t have to heil any Hitler, 

And I do not intend to try. 

I think with six million like me 

The Fascists will soon get wise 

That they stepped too far when they 

tackled 

Us and our fighting allies. 

The Rising Sun will be sinking 

Into the sea and beyond— 

And just to make sure of its setting 

I’ll “Back the Attack” with a Bond! ¢ 
By Cpl. Richard Nickson 
Camp White, Ore, 


) = | 





were fruitless. 
This too occurred for several days 


vendor was discovered—but in khaki now, awaiting 
assignment in the reception center. 

“Ship him out in the first shipment,” boomed Col. 
Ulric N, James, commanding officer. 


back. 


before the peanut “You 





“Major Tippins, 


certainly have two clean looking coaches,” 
said the visiting officer. 
shells from one end of my two coaches to the other, 
and do you know, 
they’re coming from.” 


“You know there are peanut 


I can’t find where in the hell 
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HEADQUARTERS, AGF—Contrary 
to past procedure, enlisted men sent 
to the Enlisted Survey Course at the 
Field Artillery School, Fort Sill, 
Okfa., will include only personnel 
from field artillery observation bat- 
talions,. it was announced by Gen. 
Lesley J. McNair, commanding gen- 
eral of the Army Ground Forces. 
Previously, the practise had been 
to send enlisted men from field ar- 
tillery battalions other than observa- 
tion battalions to the survey course. 
But the Enlisted Survey Course, 
General McNair declared, was de- 
signed primarily to provide advanced 
training for observation battalion 
personnel in methods not normally 
employed by other field artillery 








more per-| 


battalion personnel, thereby neces- 
sitating the present change. 





In order that a number of major 
commands of the Army Ground 
Forces may be assisted in compiling 
unit histories, this Headquarters has 
| arranged to order specially qualified 


officers to work for short periods | 
with each command in putting his- 
torical projects on .a sound basis. | 
Officers will be provided for this 
| duty only upon request and if 


deemed necessary. 


manency the face of the map should | 


be given a coat 
thinned so it will flow smoothly, and 
the edges bound with cellulose tape. 
The map can be rolled or folded 
without damage and will resist ex- 
pansion or shrinkage with weather 
changes. 


‘Perspective’ Maps 
New “perspective” maps, worked 
out by the Eighth Air Force in Eng- 
land, which present sketches, 
drawings, rather than photographs 
as previously, are being . used 
European bombings. A bomber ap- 
proaching a target at 20,000 feet alti- 
tude, and at a speed of three miles 
per minute, must spot the target 
while 15 miles away end the bombs 
must be dropped five miles away. 
Hence vertical photographs of the 
target itself are of little use. The 
rspective target-map shows the 
get in a small circle in the cen- 
giving only such details as a 
jot can readily recognize from the 
This center is surrounded -by. 
rspective drawings of the target 
ea from six different approaches, 
one at a scale just under one inch 
the mile. A drawing for the navi- 
tor shows the target ag it will 
ar from 15 miles, another for 
bombardier, as it will appear 
seven miles distant, With these 
ps, hits are assured, even if the 
itself ig obscured by smoke 
39 / fe fu 
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of clear lacquer} 


or | 


in | 


TANK DESTROYER COMMAND— 
Marking the first anniversary of the 
opening of the Tank Destroyer Cen- 
ter at Camp Hood, Tex., on Sept. 18, 
1942, a summary of training activities 
and tactical projects completed dur- 
ing the year shows the 
stroyer Center to have contributed 
greatly to the preparation of thou- 
sands of men for actual warfare. 


it is stated, the 
Board studied and 
separate projects. 


Tank Destroyer 
worked on 190 
At the Tank De- 


| stroyer- School more than 5000 offi-| 
| cers were graduated, while the Unit | 


Training Center trained as many as 
33 battalions simultaneously. Ac- 





Picture Puzzle Answers 

1. Two of the men are in the open and 
are looking up. 

2. There are some clothes drying in 
the open at the right. 

3. The one man ni the open is wearing 
a white undershirt and is hanging his 
mess kit in the bright sun to dry. 

4. The man working at the maps and 
overlays on the table may have been ir 


the shadows when he started, but the 
sun has shifted so that his white papers 
are in plain view from the air: he should 


move with the sun, if necessary. 

56. The two men in the background are 
burning rubbish in a large fire, easily 
observed. Fires if used at all should be 
kept small, without smoke. 

6. There doesn't seem to be a foxhole 
or slit trench anywhere (maybe they 


are 1 camouflaged), 
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cording to the report, the Training 
Brigade has been expanded to a force 
of 12,000 men of various arms, and 
during the single year the Individual 
and Replacement Training Centers 
at Camp Hood instructed thousands 
of enlisted men in tank destroyer 
tactics. 

Battle conditioning at Camp Hood, 
the report continues, has today been 
revised to enable troops to retain 
their tactical grouping while moving 
through the various courses. Squads, 
sections and platoons are led through 
each course by officers and non-com- 
missioned officers, thereby placing 
emphasis not only on acquainting 
men with battle conditions, but also 
on individual leadership, control and 
the functioning of the unit as a 
whole while under stress of battle. 

Training has recently been ex- 
tended at Camp Hood to include the 
practise of evacuating simulated 
wounded by medical personnel of 





| 
| 


| them. 


Tank De-| 


In the 12 months’ to Sept. 18, 1943, | 


‘| among 


the tank destroyer battalions. Medi- 
cal soldiers are also learning to ban- 
dage wounded while live machine 
gun bullets whine overhead and land 
mines explode within a few feet of 
They learn to evacuate litter 
cases from near-inaccessible locations 
on cliffs and ridges, using improvised 
rope-and-pulley carriers and avoid- 
ing the constant fire of “enemy” 
snipers. 

The sound and fury of the front, 
the report concludes, will be no nov- 
elty to the tank destroyer medical 
soldier. 


ARMORED COMMAND—For his 
services in testing tanks in extreme 
| cold at Manitoba, Canada, Tech. Sgt. 
Adam Asman has been awarded the 
Legion of Merit citation by Maj. 
Gen. Alvin C. Gillem, Jr. command- 
ing general of the Armored Com- 
mand. Following the ceremony, Ser- 


Army Ground Force 
Straight from Headquarters in Washington 
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geant Asman, who has tested tanks | 


at 75 degrees below zero in the Little | 


America region of the Antarctic and 
| at 125 degrees above zero in the Im- 


| perial Valley of California, left on a | 


|.new assignment to Alaska. 
At Camp Cooke, Calif., Maj. Gen. 
A. H. Gatehouse, of the British 


| 6th Armored Division recently. Gen- 


Chaplains Write Each Man 

| CAMP ADAIR, Ore. — Every GI 
the recently-arrived men of 
Trailblazer Division has had a letter 
| from the chaplain’s office, signed 
personally by Chaplain Loren T. 
Jenks or Luther R. Vann, pointing 


Army, spent two days visiting the | 


|out the relationship between morals | 


jane religion in the job of being a 


good soldier. Some 14,000 letters 
have been sent out within the past 
three weeks. 





OPW LAER 
eral Gatehouse, head of the Armored 
Fighting Vehicle Section of the Brit- 
ish Army Staff in Washington, D. C., 
commanded the British 10th Ar- 
mored Division at El Alamein and 
was tank adviser to General Sir Ber- 
nard Montgomery. 

At Fort Knox, Ky., Lt. Col. Leon- 
ard H. Mason, noted author and 
magazine writer, has been assigned 
to the Armored School Tactics De- 
partment. Colonel Mason served in 
North Africa with the 2nd Armored 
Division as commanding officer of the 
Division Trains. His best-known 
books are “Chevrons” and “Three 
Lights on a Match,” but he has also 
written more than 300 articles and 
short stories, most of them on mili- 
tary topics, for popular magazines. 


‘That’s Joe’ 


He’s the guy who leaves the patches 

in the muzzle of his gun, 

| He’s the guy who goes “off limits” 

when the daily work is done, 

| He’s the guy who always whines 'n 

sez the M. P.’s spoil his fun, 
That's Joe! 





He’s the guy who s’lutes lefthanded 
when the other hand is full, - 
He’s the guy who spreads the 
rumors, “latrine-ograms” ‘n: bull, 
He’s the guy who always moans be- 
cause he hasn’t any pull. 
That’s Joe! 


He’s the guy who goes on “sick call” 
when a tough day lies ahead, 
There’s never been a morning he’s 
not last man out of bed. 
And the way he storms the Mess 
Hall, it’s a cinch he’s overfed. 
That's Joe! 





He calls the sergeant “Sarge,” ‘h 
mumbles “Yah” and not “Yes, 
Sir.” } 

He never knows an answer, but his 

attitude’s cocksure. 

| The sergeant said his brains were 
gone, 'n sure enough—they were, 
That's Joe! ‘ 
By Pvt. Bob Karoleultt 

Camp Wolters, Tex. 
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division “CP “som 
the enemy aviation flies overhead. They have made 
many mistakes. Can you find them. Answers in column 
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\Private Van Dorn 





The Checkerboard, Camp Van Dorn, Miss. 
By Robbie, 99th Infantry Division 
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By Sgt. Bill Mauldin 
45th Division 
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She: “But what @o you mean by 
Masoned troops?” 


Rookie: “They’re mustered by the 
Cfficers and peppered by the enemy.” 


What would you rather be—a 
tlone! with an eagle on your shoulder, 


# @ private with a chicken on your 
ef 


Instructor: “Have 
ugh calculus?” 


GI: “Not unless I passed through 
on the train while I was asleep.” 


Doctor: “Have you told the ser- 
Seant that he’s the father of twins?” 
Nurse: “Not yet. He’s shaving.” 


you been 


Paty Peter at the Pearly Gates: 
And how did you get up here, 


tenant?” 
Looey: “Flu.” 
Rookie: “I have a pain in my 


omen.” 
Sergeant: “No you haven't, Only 











made 


=icers have abdomens. Sergeants 
, tomachs. You have a belly- 





Your Weapons Are Tops, Live 


Up 


THIRD ARMY MANEUVER 
HEADQUARTERS IN LOUISIANA 
—Lt. Gen. Courtney Hodges, Third 
Army commander, this week told his 
troops in the field that the weapons 
of the U. 8. Army are the best in 
the world and counseled them to be 
equal to the capabilities of these 
weapons. 

General Hodges spoke to officers 
and non-commissioned officers at a 
critique following one of the exer- 
cises in the large-scale Third Army 
maneuvers currently being held in 
the Louisiana-Texas maneuver area. 
He is personally directing the ma- 
neuver period, the fourth of 1943 for 
Third Army units. 

Infantry divisions taking part in 
the current battle problems were 
praised by the commanding general 








Women Docs Plan Recruit Drive 

PITTSBUURGH — The American 
Women’s Medical Association will 
open a nation-wide campaign Dec. 4 
to stimulate applications by wom- 
en physicians for commissions in the 
Army and Navy Medical Corps. After 
the long struggle to obtain women 
doctors the right to serve with the 
military forces, it ig said that volun- 
teers have been scarce. 





to Them, Hodges Advises 


for being “uniformly successful” in 
exercises to date. 

General Hodges advised his offi- 
cers to stick to the principles of sim- 
plicity in their tactical plans. “You 
will win more with the orthodox,” 
he said. 

Firepower is “the only language 
our enemies understand,” the gen- 
eral told his subordinate leaders in 
urging them to perfect the technique 
of concentrating the maximum fire- 
power on critical points in the enemy 
front. 


Parker CO XII Corps 


Succeeding Simpson 
CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—Maj. Gen. 
Edwin P. Parker Jr., has been named 
commander of the XII Corps at Fort 
Jackson, 8. C., succeeding Lt. Gen. 
William H. Simpson, who is new 
commander of the Fourth Army. 
General Parker has been commander 
of the 78th Infantry Division since 
its activation here in May, 1942. 








NEARLY 50,000 Americans have 
been listed as missing or prisoners of 
war since the United States entered 
the war. ’ 











By Cpl. Lin Streeter 
Fort Dix, N. J. 
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“ATRORAFT RECOGNITION” by 
R. A. SavilleSneath; Infantry 
Journal, D. ©.; $.25. 

Third edition of the popular com- 
panion volume to “What's That 
Plane,” “Aircraft Recognition” con- 
tains information on aircraft made 
in Britain, Italy and Germany with 
text and illustrations that tell you 
how to become an expert aircraft 
spotter with a system tested in 
battle. The book has detailed de- 
scriptions of numerous planes, both 
enemy and fillied and three-view 
silhouettes of each of the planes as 
well as a glossary defining the tech- 
nical words used by aircraft spotters 
and a comprehensive index. 

“THE MILITARY STEN 
RAPHER” Q lton; 
McGraw Hill, N. Y.; $1.00. 

As one would suppose by the title, 
this is a manual of military terms 
and terminology is stressed, rather 
than speed. The text consists of the 
shorthand outlines, technical pre- 
views, word lists and solid-matter 
dictation, using the military terms. 
There is an extensive alphabetized 
list of terms which may be used as 
a reference. 

Abbreviation is stressed to an un- 
comfortable degree for the old hand 
at stenography who has not kept up 
with the new brief forms, but with a 
good amount of study, the forms 
used would certainly raise one’s 


speed. 











1. An Army officer who wears two 
silver bars is a captain, of course. 
But what is the rank of a naval 
officer who wears the same bars? 

A. A captain? 
B. A boatewain? 


C. A lieutenant? 
* s a 





2. Who pays for the V-mail ata- 
tlonery which you get free at United 
States postoffices? 

A. The Army Emergency fund? 

B. The War Department and 

Navy Department? 
©. The American Legion? 
> . . 


3. American soldiers in India are 
familiar with the monsoon. In what 
countries would they come in con- 
tact with— 

A. The mistral? 

B. The chinook? 

C. The Willy-willy? 

> 7 7 


4.In reporting the landings in 
Sicily and Italy the term “Spearhead 
of Attack” was used. Was this— 

A. The landing barges? 

B. The amphibious jeeps? 

©. The naval air arm? 

* s . 

5. How many stripes are there in 
the United States flag? 

A. 67 

B. 7? 

C. 8? 

= s . 

6 What is meant by degaussing? 

A. Clearing up after a gas at 
tack? 

B. Using apparatus which nul- 
lifies the magnetic action of steel 
hulls? 

©. Removing prisoners from a 
a given area? r 

. . . 

7. An American may serve in any 
Allied Army, for instance with Ca- 
nadian troops. 

True? 

False? 

. . + 

8. How many vessels of al] types 
are now in the United States Navy? 

A...14,1727 

B. 25,6317 

©. 71,6587 

* ¢ . 

9. Canada has recently put into 
use “Victory box cars.” Are these te 
be used for— 

A. Transporting troops? 

B. Freight care? 

C. To carry prisoners? 

s + s 


10. Prisoners of war must be used, 
when employed, on projects not dis 
tant from their camps. 

True? 
False? 


(See “Answers,” Page 16) 


Richart Is New CO 
At Fort Jackson, S. C. 


FORT JACKSON, 8. O.—Col.’ Dun- 
can Richart assumed the duties ef 
post commander here last week, 
succeeding Col. A. T. Murphey, whe 
has been commanding officer since 


the retirement of Brig. Gen. Boyden 
E. Beebe. Colonel Richart has been 
33 years in the Army with service 








in Hawaii and in Panama. 





Aussie 





“Bay 
new-fatig! 


By Sgt. Fitzgerald 
Camp Edwards, Mass. 


Momma, I don't mind your trying out all these . 
éd American idecs.—but stop calling me Papooset” 
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SPORTS 





FORT HUACHUCA, Ariz.— The 
Buffaloes proved as amphibious as 
their land-seagoing jeeps as they 
splashed their way to all the swim- 
ming titles in the championship 
swimming meet staged by the Spe- 
cial Service Division of the post. 
Sgt. Albert Flanders of the 37ist 
Infantry and Cpl. Harry Waters of 
Division Headquarters Company split 
the individual swim titles. Runner- 
up honors went to Sgt. G. Christian 
of the Post Military Police Detach- 
ment. 


CAMP WHEELER, Ga.—A series 


of inter-Training Battalion boxing 


bouts was initiated last week at the || 


post gymnasium. Eight bouts of 
three two-minute rounds each, are 
presented each Tuesday under the 
direction of Cpl. Tom Hutto of the 
IRTC Speical Service Office. A post 
military band and singing talent en- 
tertain before and after the fights 
and before the main bout of the eve- 
ning. First show, featuring fistics 
of the 4th and 8th ITB’s was a big 
success with the 2000-seat grand- 
stand filled to overflowing by en- 
thusiastic GI's. 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—The post 
basketball team is tentatively sched- 
uled for 32 games during the coming 
season. Sgt. Sidney Rothbard, ath- 
letie director at the sports arena, 
said that the openffig game will be 
played here Dec. 3 with a team from 
the Naval air station at Glynco, Ga. 

A guest hutment for visiting ath- 
letic teams, located behind the sports 
arena, was opened at Stewart last 
week. It has accommodations for 
sleeping 25 men. 


NORTH CAMP POLK, La.—Fight 
champions of the 8th Armored Divi- 
sion will be selected in seven weight 
classes at an all-division boxing tour- 
nament scheduled by Special Service 
which started Gct. 6. Entries are 
divided into two classes, novice and 
open. Novice fighters are those who 
have never fought professionally 
in more than three amateur bouts. 
Battalions will receive points for the 
number of entries from the unit and 
the number of bouts those entries 
win. Matches will be conducted 
under A.A.U. rules. 


CAMP COOKE, Calif.—T/4 Warren 
Zentgraff, of the Ren. Co., 68th Ar- 
mored Regiment, made the fastest 
time when 1000 reconnaissance men 
of the 6th Armored Division qualified 
in swimming tests conducted for 10 
days at Santa Barbara’s municipal 
pool, by doing the 60-yard distance 
in 57 seconds. Zentgraff was loaded 
down with coveralls, shoes and 
wooden pistol. Best time by an offi- 
cer was done by Lt. Peter Succo of 
the 86th Ren. Batttalion, who did 
the distance in one minute 16 sec- 
onds. 


FORT RILEY, Kan.—Three Bob 
Allens took part in the CRTC Cen- 
taur-Lowry football game here last 
week. All are in the service. They 
are not in any way related. Robert 
H. Allen was in the game as tackle 
for the Centaurs. Another Robert 
H. was across the line in the same 
position for the Lowry Bombers. 
Robert H. Allen was behind a type- 
writer in the press box helping to 
cover the game for the CRTC Public 
Relations Office. 


CAMP CALLAN, Calif—The 18th 
Ordnance, spring softball champions 
of the camp, spanked the 57th Bn. 
in the postponed playoffs last week, 
10-0, to prove beyond any doubt 
their right to the title. 


BARKSDALE FIELD, La.—After 
four weeks of bitter competition 
from the other entries, 474th 
won the squadron boxing title in the 
“Tournament of Camps” last week. 

In the post softball tournament 
the powerful 477th club rests in the 
final bracket, undefeated after four 
straight wins. They defeated the 
475th Bombers, the first loss for 
that team in the tournament, last 
week. 


CAMP RILEY, Kan.—The Squad- 
ron trophy in the finals of the CRTC 
novice boxing championship goes to 
the 3rd Squadron, 3rd Tng. Battalion, 
which piled up the highest tourney 
score and furnished six of the eight 
winners. Only the featherweight 
champion, Pvt. Lloyd Zamora, Tr. A, 
lst Regt., won by a knockout, and he 
came off the canvas to win. 
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Armored Force, Ft. Knox, Ky. 


By Sgt. A. S. Abruzzo 














WASHINGTON—Nominations con-@ 


Nominations Are Still Arriving 
Of Stars for All-Army Baseball Team 





tinue to come along for the Army 





Times All-Army team from all parts 
of the country, evidencing the in- 
terest the proposal has stirred up 
among soldier-ballplayers. 

With the extension of the date of 
the close of nominations to October 
20 there is opportunity for managers 
or Special Service officers who have 
been held closely with their teams 
to send in the names of their out- 
standing men. A box on this page 
suggests the information we want 
for our records. Why not make 
nominations from your teams at 


once? 
HONDO FIELD 
Won 387, Lost 26 
Three nominations come from 
Hondo Army Air Field, Tex. two 
pitchers and a second baseman. 
Clinton Hartung, Hondo Comet 


pitcher, a husky of 6 fee® 4% inches, 
weighing 210, has won 19 games out 
of 22 pitched. His 60 hits produced 
a batting average of 343. In 211 in- 
nings pitched he struck out 150. 
Frank Madura, the Comet’s second 
baseman, had 10 years professional 
experience with the American Asso- 
ciation and is under option to Pitts- | 
burgh. With 60 hits he piled up a| 
batting average of .340. 
Marty Errant, another Comet | 
pitcher, was for four years pitcher | 
for All Scholastic (NYC) and played | 
pro ball for four and a half seasons | 
with Cincinnati’s farm system. He | 
won 13 out of 28 games pitched, and | 
struck out 170 in 237 innings. With | 
22 hits his batting average is 242, | 


CAMP ROBINSON 


From Camp Robinson, Ark., comes 
the nomination. of Isidore “Doc” 





Information 
Needed For 
All-Army Team 


Team managers, athletic direc- 
tors and GI fans—this is the form 
you are to follow in sending in 
your candidates for the All-Army 
team to the Sports Editor, ARMY 
TIMES, Washington Daily News 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Team record: 

Games won: 
Games lost: 
Player’s record: 
Age: 
Height: 
Weight: 
Previous experience: 
Batting average: 
Runs scored: 
Fielding average: 
Runs batted in: 
Number of hits: 
Stolen bases: 
Team spirit: 

Pitcher’s record: 

Games won: 

Games lost: 

Games pitched: 

Innings pitched: 
Earned-run average: 
Strike-out record: 
Number of hits allowed: 
Base on balls issued: 

Every player’s record must be 
complete with the additional in- 
formation for pitchers. Catchers’ 
record should include ability to 
handle the pitchers. 











Cheroff, who is the coach of the 
264th Medical Detachment club there. 
Cheroff had four years of Varsity 
ball with Brooklyn College, was run- 
ner up for Eastern batting honors in 
1932 with .450 and batted .410 In 1934. 
He was player-coach of New York 
City Dept. of Welfare 1938-42, which 
won the Municipal League Cham- 
plonship, 1939, and 1942, playing 
against fire, police and sanitation 
teams boasting ex-major leaguers. 
CAMP STEWART, GA. 
Won 35, Lost 26 

Edwin “Pretzels” Petrazollo, a left- 
handed pitcher, is the property of 
New York Yanks. Joining the Stew- 
art nine in mid-season, he won 7 
and lost 1 of the 10 games pitched. 








For West Point 


WASHINGTON—This vear’s Army- | 
Navy game will be played at West | 
Point, on Nov. 27th, it was announced | 
by the White House this week. 

While a previous announcement 
had made definite that the game 
would be played» despite the war, 
nothing had been said as to the 
place. 

It is announced that the same 
rules will apply for the game this 
year as were in effect last year at 
Annapolis. Tickets will be restricted 
to bona-fide residents within a radius | 
of ten miles of West Point and to 
Army personnel on duty in that area. | 

As last year, but one body of mill-| 








tary students will be present, the | 





Strikeouts 77, hits allowed 24, bases 
on balls issued 20. 

Pfc. Donald Prather, a second 
baseman, was with Oklahoma City 
of the Texas League and is now 
property of the Muskogee Reds. He 
was the batting star of the Service 
Defense League playoffs at Stewart, 
batting well over 500 In five games. 
In the same five games he drove in 
11 runs and knocked 3 triples and 
5 doubles. Batting average .326; 
fielding average .994; runs scored 47, 
hits 83, stolen bases 11. He partici- 
pated in 41 double plays in 61 games. 
- Pvt. Joseph Derrico, former prop- 
erty of the St. Louis Cardinals, was 
the leading slugger of the Defense 





Army-Navy Game Billed 


on Nov. 27 


cadets, and the Navy middies will 
not attend. Last year only the Mid- 
dies saw the game. 

Mitchel Field at West Point has 
accomodation for about 30,000, but it 
is anticipated that only about half 
that number will see the game. This 
will be approximately the same num- 
ber as were present at Annapolis 
last year. 





THE KINETIC energy of a Cur- 
tiss P-40 Warhawk flying at normal 
speed and with all its guns firing 
has been estimated to be equal to 
that of a 13-ton tank hitting a brick 
wall at a speed of 30 miles per hour. 


League with a mark of 383. Fielding 


average .989; runs scored 43; RBI 
, 61; hits 92, stolen bases 7. 


| Sgt. Clyde “Whitey” Lauderbaugh, 

formerly with St. Paul of the Amert- 
can Association, is the speed boy of 
the Stewart nine. Very fast on the 
bases, he stole 29. Batting average 
.307; fielding 1000, runs scored 42; 
runs batted in 49; hits 71. 


FORT LAWTON 
Won 44, Lost 10 
Five nominations were received 
from the Fort Lawton, Wash., club, 
which won 44 games while losing 10. 
Karl Torgeson burned up the Pa- 
cific Coast League with Seattle be- 
fore entering the Army and has con- 
tinued to do the same in Army 
League play. Stealing 26 bases he 
scored 60 runs on 71 hits and drove 
in 73. Hitting a long ball he got 11 
homers. His batting average was 
372. 





A good clutch hitter, Clarence 
Maddern fielded .991 in the outefield 
and hammered out a .386 average 
with 73 hits good for 49 runs and 56 
| batted in. With a great arm, he 
| showed the stuff that made him de- 
| fensive star with Vancouver. 
Another Vancouver ex, Robert 
| Henriksen, won 18 and lost 3 with 
an earned run average of .226. He 





| struck out 101, gave 60 walks and 123 
batted a 


\hits in 187 innings. 
| fair .262. 


He 


Shortstop Lerey Paton made up for 
| his lapses in the field, where he had 
}a 912 average, by pounding out 76 
The ex-Los 
Angeles Angel drove in 47 runs and 


hits for a 427 average. 


scored 43, 


for a 379 average. 


out 18 homers. 
property of the St. Louls Browns. 


Another power hitter is James 
Robinson, who blasted out 77 hits 
He scored ,43 
runs and drove in 45 while pounding 
Robinson is the 


Joe Louis Talks 
Of His Future 


CAMP KILMER, N. J.—While 
waiting to box three exhibition 
rounds with First Sergeant George 
Nicholson here, Sgt. Joe Louis Bar. 
row leaned against the pillar of hig 
cottage and talked about his future 
in the Army and the ring. 

It was an entirely different Joe 
Louis. Gone were all the traces of 
shyness. It seems the Army, through 
closer association with many men, 
has matured the Brown Bomber and 
given him greater confidence and 
self-assurance. He no longer groped 
for words as he evaluated his fu. 
ture. 

“I am 29 years old now and hope 
to retire from the ring when I’m 32, 
That’s about the maximum age at 
which a heavyweight can retain his 
peak of efficiency. A man of my 
weight doesn’t use up as much en. 
ergy as a lighter weight man. 
“The Army has kept me in great 
shape. Between fights before enter. 
ing the service I used to lounge 
around and do nothing for months 
at a time. However, now I am al. 
ways in good condition. I do a lot 
of walking, which keeps my legs 
strong, and regular hours do the 


. | rest. 


“Of course, all these plans depend 
on the duration of the war,” he added 
with a grin. 

“I think my current tour will be 
very helpful,” Sergeant Louis con- 
tinued. “Not only will it instill the 
physical fitness idea among the men, 
but many soldiers wiil take up fight- 
ing as a career when the war is 
over.” 


Winter Sports Promised 
For Fifth Armored Men 


PINE CAMP, N. Y.—Fifth Armored 
Divisiow men spent last winter in 
California, where swimming 
tennis are the popular seasonal 
sports. This winter they are sta- 
tioned in an area noted for its winter 
sports. Pine Camp Is about 130 miles 
from Lake Placid, N. Y., scene of the 
1932 Olympic winter events. 

The camp and nearby Watertown 
offer excellent facilities for the win- 
ter sportsman. There are two ski 
runs, one for beginners and another 
for experienced skiers, with an en- 
gine-operated towing cable, on the 
military reservation. Not fer from 
these is a toboggan slide, constructed 
of wood, which provides a fast but 
safe ride. These facilities are within 
easy walking distance of the barracks 
area. There are many places within 
the camp, moreover, that are adap- 
table for skating rinks, and it is 
expected that many units will pre- 
pare rinks for themselves. 

The Pine Camp Sports Arena has 
250 pairs of ice skates, as well as 
snowshoes, toboggans and skis for 
the use of the men. 

At nearby Watertown, the Depart- 
ment of Recreation has invited 5th 
Armored Division men to make full 
use of the city’s sports facilities, cen- 
tered at Thompson Park. They in- 
clude a ski range with seven runs, 
ranging from novice to intermediate, 
equipped with a ski tow. Municipal 
bobsled runs and toboggan slides are 
also available, while servicemen will 
also have the full use of four munl- 
cipal skating rinks in various parts 
of the city. 


MORE THAN 50,000 wounded and 
sick service men have already been 
transported in air ambulances, both 
from fighting fronts to base hos 
pitals and from overseas theaters to 
hospitals in the United States. 
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WASHINGTON—The on-again, off- 
again tour of two all-star baseball 
teams through the Pacific area is off 


Increased transportation needs of 
the Armed forces in the Pacific was 
the reason given by the War De- 
partment for the cancellation, in a 
telegram sent by Maj. Gen. Alex- 
ander D. Surles, Director of the 
Bureau of Publie Relations to Base- 
pall Commissioner Kenesaw M. Lan- 
dis. “Increased activities in the Pa- 
cific have created greater demands on 





transportation than was anticipated,” 
the wire stated. “The uncertainties 





War Department Calls Off 
Baseball Tour of Pacific 


which have resulted seem to make 
the tour inadvisable at this time.” 

The teams actually had been chosen 
and announced last week by the 
presidents of the two major leagues. 
Frankie Frisch, veteran pilot of the 
Pirates, was to have managed the 
National League team and Joe Cro- 
nin of the Red Sox was to»have 
looked after the American League 
players. P 

There appears to be some idea in 
baseball headquarters that the tour 
might possibly be made later in the 
season, but that is only a suggested 
possibility. 





of the World’s Series to the Yanks 
on Tuesday, when the score stood 
9-2 in the sixth, and the game was 
anybody’s. 

Max Lanier of the Cardinals tossed 
a wild pitch, with Crosetti on sec- 
ond and Johnson at first and none 
out. The ball hit the dirt in front 
of the plate, bounced over catcher 
Cooper’s head, and for a moment 
was “lost.” In that moment Crosetti 
and Johnson scored. Nothing else 
of consequence happened in the re- 
maining three innings. 

An unknown pilot flew a Flying 
Fortress over the Yankee stadium, 
sometimes at quite low altitude, so 
that the game was stopped on two 
occasions when the Fortress stole 
the show. ; 

Mort Cooper, the Cardinal’s ace, 
“pitched one for dad,” on Wednes- 
day, after news of the death of his 





One Each in First Games 


Of the World’s Series 


One of the breaks that are always | father in the early morning hours 
being looked for gave the first game ! made it a question whether he would 


be on the mound. His brother, 
Walker, showed the same spirit with 
a good day behind the bat. “That’s 
the way dad would want it,” they 
said. Their father had taught them 
to play ball in the Missouri country- 
side. 

Cooper outpitched Ernie Bonham, 
of the Yanks, from the start, hold- 
ing the New York team to four hits 
and one tainted run, till the ninth. 
The Cards scored one in the third 
and three in the fourth, to the 
Yanks’ one in the fourth. Cooper 
had to fight hard for his win in the 
ninth when the Yanks came along 
with a two-bagger by. Bill Johnson, 
followed by a blast by Charlie Keller 
over left-fielder Litweiler’s head for 
a three-bagger. Two runs in, making 
the score 4-3. Then cooper disposed 
of Bill Dickey, Etton and Joe Gordon 
to end the game. Cooper allowed 
only six hits to seven by Bonham. 





With Yanks 


ALGIERS—The “Yankees” won a 
game here, in a world series, this 
week, on a diamond perched on the 
rim of the Mediterranean, with Arab 
boys chasing foul balls and an occa- 
sional Spitfire zooming overhead. 

The Yankees represented Casa- 
blanca, not the Bronx, and their op- 





FOOTBALL SCORES 

Fast 

Army 42, Colgate 0. 

Bucknell 14, Muhlenberg 6. 

Dartmouth 47, Coast Guard 0, 

F. & M. 14, Ursinus 0. 

Harvard 7, Camp Edwards 0. 

Holy Cross 20, Brown 0. 

Maryland 13, Wake Forest 7. 

Navy 46, Cornell 7. 

Pennsylvania 41, Yale 7. 

Princeton 36, Columbia 7. 

Rochester 16, Carnegie Tech 0. 

R. P. I. 7, Worcester Tech 6, 

Tufts J. U. 13, Exeter 0. 

Tufts 31, Bates 7. 

Virginia 6, West Virginia 0. 


South 
Clemson 19, No. Carolina State 7. 
Duke 42, N. C. Pre-F1. 0. 

Ft. Benning (176th) 13, So. Carolina 7. 
Louisiana State 20, Rice 7. 

Memphis Naval 41, Tulane 7. 

Miami 6, Jacksonville Naval 0. 

North Carolina 19, Penn State 0. 

No. Texas Aggies 20, So. Methodist 6, 
Richmond 13, Curtis Bay C. G. 3, 
Southwestern 14, Texas 7. 

Texas A. & M. 13, Texas Tech 0. 
Texas Christian 13, Arkansas 0. 
Tuskegee 12, Ft. Ben’g 3rd Tr. R’t. 0. 
V. M. I, 13, Davidson 0. 

West 
Baldwin-Wallace 25, V/ooster 7. 
Bowling Green 30, Central Mich. 0. 
DePaul 50, Illinois Normal 0. 

Great Lakes Naval 40, Pittsburgh 0, 
Illinois Wesleyan 37, Western ill. 0, 
Indiana 52, Wabash 0. 
Towa Pre-F1. 33, Iowa State 13. 
Kansas State 13, Washburn 7. 
Lawrence 14, St. Mary’s (Minn.) 0. 
Miami (Ohio) 60, Xavier 6. 
Michigan 21, Northwestern 7. 
Minnesota 54, Nebraska 0. 
Notre Dame 55, Georgia Tech 13, 
Oberlin 26, Case 6. 
Ohio State 27, Missouri 6. 
Ohio Wesleyan 19, Bethany 15. 
oma 22, Oklahoma A. & M. 13. 
Otterbein 25, Rio Grande 6. 
ue 40, Tilinois 21. 
estern Michigan 54, Alma 0. 
Wisconsin 7, Iowa 5. 
Far West 
College of Pacific 19, C. L. A. 7. 
Colorado 19, Lowry Field 6. 
ort Warren 60, Utah 0. 
Fourth Air Force 40, Redlands 0, 
. California 7, California 0. 
SERVICE TEAMS 
Georgia Pre-Fi. 19, Daniel Field 18. 
St. Mary’s Pre-Fl. 48, Pleas’ton N’l 0. 





PRO FOOTBALL 

National League 

Bears 27, Detroit Lions 21, 
Chicago Cardinals 7. 


Chicago 


Green Bay 28, 


World Series At Algiers 


Winning Ist 


ponents were the Algiers Street- 
walkers. The teams met in the St. 
Eugene Municipal Stadium in the 
first of a three-game Official North 
African World Series. The Yanks 
won by 9-0. 

All the players were American 
soldiers. They played in baseball 
uniforms dug up somewhere by the 
Army Special Service Division. And 
in a good model of a big league 
setting they played before all of 
| 4000 spectators. 

The stadium was built and laid 
out for soccer. But whitewashing and 
ground rules took care of that, as 
also of a ridiculously short right 
field. There were also roof-watchers 
—a group of Algerians who sat on 
the sun-baked housetops nearby. 

Since no World Series could rightly 
be started without music and a 
parade, this one didn’t. The Allied 
Force Headquarters Drum and Bugle 
Corps, and the Security Command’s 
drill platoon provided those. The 
first ball was tossed out by Maj. Gen. 
Everett Hughes, deputy commander 
of this theatre. 

Some things were unavoidably 
missed. There wasn’t a single hot 
dog, peanut or pop bottle. There 
wasn’t a backstop behind the catcher. 

Baseballs were so scare that the 
announcer asked the spectators to 
kindly remember to toss back all 
foul balls. 

The announcer persisted in saying 
“Ladies and Gentlemen,” though 
there were about 999 gentlemen for 
every lady. The ladies were WACs 
or Army nurses. 

But the game itself was as Ameri- 
can as baseball will always be, any- 
where. The umpire was razzed quite 
@s usual, and the crowd stood up and 
stretched at the seventh inning just 
as always. 

The home team, which took its 
name from the fact that the players 
are all MPs, had won 17 out of 20 
games in the Algiers-Tunis league. 
But the MPs were no match for 
the Yanks who had won 30 of 32 
games in the Casablanca-Oran area. 


Phipps, Football Coach 
At Camp Sheridan, Il. 


FORT SHERIDAN, Il.—Lt. John 
Phipps, recently appointed athletic 
director at Fort Sheridan, has also 
been named head football coach, it 
was announced by Maj. George P. 
Kreider, Special Services Officer. 


Lieutenant Phipps is the property 
of the World Champion St. Louis 
Cardinals. Before the Army call he 
was scheduled to join the Rochester, 
N. Y., team of the International 
League. He is a first baseman. 

Previous to coming to Fort Sheri- 
dan, he coached the Bremerton, 
Washington, Army team which cap- 
tured the Northwest Pacific cham- 








pionship. 





PIN-UP MEN of Keesler Field are the three huskies pictured 
above who were judged the best-buili men at a contest fol- 
lowing the first weight-lifting tournament staged there. Left 
to right they are Pvt. Dominic R. Lise, third place winner; 
Pic. Kenneth Knapp, who took second, and Pfc. Jack Corboff, 
first. Corboff also carried off top honors in the weight-lifting 


contest. 


—AAF Eastern Technical Training Command Photo 





Service Teams Up, Down 


In Week’s Grid Games 


ASHINGTON — Service teams 
were up and down again in last 
Saturday's games. Switches from the 
scores of the previous week in the 
case of three or four give evidence 
that they were fighting with teams 
of different class, some stronger, 
some weaker. All in. all, however, they 
show impressive strength, consider- 
ing the conditions under which the 
teams operate. 

Army continues its victorious 
march with a score of 42-0 over 
Colgate in the game at West Point. 
The T-formation, with its blinding 
speed and deception had the bewild- 
ered Colgate eleven howling for 
mercy. 

Navy showed its strength in depth- 
bombing Cornell 46-7. With the 
power shown by the two teams, in- 
terest will be mounting in the Army- 
Navy game to be played at West 
Point on Nov. 27. 

Fert Warren Wins 

Fort Warren reversed the decision 
of the previous week by beating 
Utah 60-0, perhaps not surprising. 
And Fourth Air Forces treated Red- 
lands almost as badly with a score 
of 40-0. 

Georgia Preflight had a stiff 
struggle with Daniel Field, winning 
finally by 19-13. St. Mary’s Pre-flight 
had an easy time with Pleasanton, to 





win by 48-0. And Fourth Air Forces 
handed it out to Redlands on a 40-0 
basis. 

On the other side of the record 
Duke handed an anticipated defeat | 
to North Carolina Pre-flight to the 
tune of 42-0 and Tuskegee gave 
something of the same medicine to 
Fort Benning 3rd Tn. Regt. with a 
score of 12-0. Lowry Field lost to| 
Colorado, after a good fight by 6-19. 


College Games Decisives 


In the college series the Princeton 
Tigers took Columbia’s measure 26-7, 





——Ee 


Series Shortwaved 


To Troops Overseas 


WASHINGTON—Each play in the 
1943 World Series is being short- 
waved to American troops through- 
out the world. Five shortwave sta- 
tions located on the East and West 
Coasts are participating in the broad- 
casts, flashing the play-by-play de- 
scription of the baseball classic to | 
Greenland, Iseland, England, North | 
Africa, Sicily, Italy Liberia, Egypt, | 
Panama, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, the | 
South Pacific Islands, Australia, | 
India, China, the Aleutians, Canada 
and Alaska. 


Commanders of overseas theatres 
and bases have been notified of the 
time of the broadcasts to their par- 
ticular locality as well as the station 
broadcasting the games. Arrange- 
ments for the program were made 
by the Special Service Division. 








THE ARMY’S “K” ration is so) 
well packaged that it will last al-/ 
most indefinitely and will stand wide | 
temperature changes as well as ver- 





min, gas and other deteriorating in- | 
fluences. i 


showing too much speed and power 
to be stopped. Penn took its sixth 
straight victory over Yale at Frank- 
lin Field by 41-7, scoring six. touch- 
downs scattered through the periods. 

Notre Dame showed its old power 
when it buried Georgia Tech under 
an avalanche of eight touchdowns, 
with a final score of 55-13. Holy Cross 
gained a decisive victory of 20-0 
over Brown, with the brilliant Stan 
Koslowski figuring in all the scor- 
ing. Rochester scored two touchdowns 
and two safeties over Carnegie Tech 
for a score of 16-0. Little Swathmore, 
bolstered by Navy men, put up a 
surprising fight against Temple, 
though they lost 6-13. Georgia used 
its youth to rout Tennessee Tech 67-0. 

In the National Professional Lea- 
gue the Chicago Bears, with Sid 
Luckman pitching three touchdown 
passes, licked the Detroit Lions 27-21, 
though the Lions put up a spirited 
battle, with Frankie Sinkwich figur- 
ing in running plays. Green Bay’s 
aerial attack was the means of smash- 
ing the Chicago Cardinals 28-7, when 
Rookie Irv Camp tossed two touch- 
down passes, and one each were 
thrown by Lou Brock and Tony 
Canadeo. 


87th Division’s Champs 
Picked in Boxing Bouts 
CAMP McCAIN, Miss.—Eight men 
emerged last week as “The Division 
Team of Champions”—titleholders in 
their respective weights—as the 87th 
Infantry Division’s Individual Box 
ing tuornament closed. This team 
will represent the division in out-of- 
camp competition. 

The best 16 men in the division 
stood toe-to-toe and slugged it out 
for the honor of sporting the title 
of “champion”—and it was ring skill 
and pure courage which in the end 
paid the dividends. 

First bout of the program saw 
Pfe. Alex Fisher win over his fellow 
347th Infantryman, Sgt. Raymond 
Finn, in the first of the two knock- 
outs of the evening—and along with 
it went the bantamweight champion- 
ship. 

Two other men from the 347th In- 
fantry Regiment, Pfc. Melvin Fields 
and Pfc. George Mahoney, locked 
horns in the second bout with the 
featherweight title going on a deci- 
sion to Fields. 

The 347th Infantry Regiment, win- 
mer of the team title only three 
weeks ago, added number three to 
their list of individual champions as 
Cpl. Jerry Kiger, rated by many as 
the best boxer in the division, de- 
cisioned Cpl. Freddie Defoe of the 
—- Infantry in the welterweight 
class. 


Upset number one, of the card, 
came in the senior welterweight 
division as Pvt. Joseph Bucca of the 
345th earned a clear-cut victory over 
heavy favorite, “slugger” Pfc. Ray 
Fortenberry, previously unbeaten 
347th battler. Pfc. Charles Spradlin 
gave the 347th its fourth and last 
individual title in the lightweight 
class decisioning Pvt. Walter Cutler 
of the 345th. 

Division Artillery placed a man on 
the “team of champions” in Golden 
Glove champion Cpl. Bert Ellis, who 
won the middleweight championship. 

The next to last fight saw Pvt. 
James Sawvel of the 346th Regiment 
get up from the floor to win the 
light-heavyweight title from a sur- 
prised Sgt. Larry Fasulla of Division 
Artillery. Sgt. Ed Lischner of Spe- 
cial troops ended the championship 
bouts as his big right hand punched 
its way to the heavyweight title over 
Sgt. Ernest Gunther. 





BY REASON of the presence of 
American and British troops in that 
area, pig-breeding has become one 
of the most important industries in 
the Holy Land, where both Moslems 
and Jews eschew pork. 












Armed Forces Salesmen Wanted 
WAAC, Waves, Maritime, Military 
Police, Band, Seabees, Marine, 
Air Corps, Navy, C. G., Army, 
Med., Signal, Parachute, Om., 
Engrs., C.A., F.A., Inf., Ord. 
Official Insiqnie, with name, 
address, -rank. Choice of 75 
pictures—Parachuter, Uncle 
Sam, Bugler, PT Boat, Battle- 
ships, oe ae Cook, 
loon, ghting arine, 
Tanks, Jeep, Truck, Aircraft Carrler, Card 





Sharp, Saluting Marines, and Funny Ones. Free 
Sample Kit. ho Money to invest. Rush post- 


card. 
Hoobler-Kindel Press, Norwood 2. Ohio 











This Table 
Complete For 
Only $275 


It’s Thoroughly Modern, 
ernment Requirements. 
doweled Slate Bed, Blind 


tion Size, 4 x 8. 


invoice. 


PS—Need any supplies for your 


leg T. 


1019 Broadway 









Fully Guaranteed, Meets Gov- 
Olive Green Pebble Finish, 


Cushions, High-Grade Bed Cloth. 
Leather Pocket Equipment and Leather Trim. 


Complete with equipment listed at right 
for only $275 F.O.B, Cincinnati. Just order 
the table now. Set it up and play on it for 1 
80 days before making payment, less 2 per 
cent discount, Or—use our rental purchase 
plan—you pay $25 per month for 11 months. 
Under either plan you pay nothing until you 
have had a chance to try out the table. 
We also offer to prepay the freight on the 
table and add this expense to the price of 
the table. Freight to be paid on receipt of 


tables? Write for FREE copy of our Cata- 


THE NATIONAL BILLIARD MFG. CO. 


Rails. Best Double-Quick 
Highest Grade 


Regula- 
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By Cpl. John Dunn, Geiger Field, 
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PHILADELPHIA — The men who 
furnish food and clothing to Ameri- 
can troops everywhere, the Army 
Quartermaster Corps, have compiled 
untold numbers of official records 
noting these supplies. These figures 
have been carefully compiled and a 
word-picture of “the composite sol- 
dier” has been announced by the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, 
the largest quartermaster depot in 
the country. 

The average man starting service 
in the United States Army is 5 feet 
8 inches tall, weighs 144 pounds, has 
a chest measurement of 33% inches, 
a 31-inch waistline, wears a 9%-D 
shoe and a size 7 hat. 


Adds Weight in Army 


distribution and similar expenses 
are not included in these figures. 
Food 62 Cents Daily 

The cost of the individual soldier's 
food averages approximately 62 cents 
per day; clothing costs $114.86 at 
the outset, plus $75.37 for mainte- 
nance during the first year; individ- 


plus $12.65 for maintenance and bar- 
rack equipment totals $22.91 and 
$4.20 for maintenance. 

Regular issue clothing for the av- 


lowing items: 

web waist belt, 28 cents. 

khaki garrison cap, 63 cents. 
olive drab garrison cap, $1.03. 
herringbone twill cap, 48 cents, 
wool knit cap, 42 cents. 

olive drab wool serge coat, $11.53. 






























After a few months in the Army, | 
however, the recruit has gained | 
weight on Army food, wears shoes 
one-half size larger and has an ex- 
panded chest measyrement. This has 
been clearly indicated by compre- 
hensive sample tests, althought a 
complete examination, comparable to 
that given upon induction, is not 
routine. 

To keep the soldier in fighting 
trim for the first year (within the 
bounds of the continental United 
Btates), the Quartermaster Corps 
spends $226.30 for his food, $190.23 
for his clothing, $57.42 for his indi- 
vidual equipment and $27.11 for his 
barrack equipment, making a total 
of $501.06. 

Weapons, ammunition, laundry, 
salvage, transportation, shelter, spe- 
elal equipment for various forces, 
instruction, pay, costs of storage and 





Grant Motor Pool 
Keeps Record Clean 


CAMP GRANT, 
motor pool 
enviable 
than a million miles in the past 
12 months without a single serious 
accident. 

Some 200 vehicles of various types 
were operated, ranging from a jeep 
to a two and a half ton truck and 
including ambulances and water- 
trailers. The pool also furnished 60 
trucks for flood relief work in 
Southern Illinois, which moved feed- 
ing units and sandbags to stricken 
areas as well as transporting the 
troops from the camp who aided in 
fescue work. 


Ill.—The MRTC 
here has set up an 






record by driving more} 


pairs of cotton drawers at 38 cents 


5 eet ttt 
= 


2 pairs of wool drawers at $1.42 each, 





Postpone Short, 
Kimmel Trial 


WASHINGTON—Trial of Rear Ad- 
miral Husband E, Kimmel and Maj. 
Gen. Walter C. Short, naval and mill- 
tary commanders in Hawali at the 
time of the Pearl Harbor raid, has 
been postponed—probably until after 
the war. 

A joint announcement from the 
War and Navy Departments this 
week said that both officers had 
waived the statute of limitations, 
which would have barred their court- 
martial if not arraigned before Dec. 
7, 1943, and that they will not be 
tried “until such time in the future 
as may be decided upon as being 
appropriate.” 

Both Kimmel and Short were re- 
lieved of their commands after Pearl 
Harbor, and charges of dereliction of 
duty were placed against them. On 
Feb. 28, 1942, they were placed on 
the retired list “without condonation 
of any offense or prejudice to any 
future action.” 





Woman Doo at Riley 


FORT RILEY, Kans.—One of the 
first- women ever to serve as a 
Medical Corps officer, Capt. Jessie 
D. Read, has been assigned to the 
Station Hospital here. Captain Read 
was one of 13 women doctors com- 





since the Army opened its ranks to 


ual equipment costs $44.77 initially, |. 


This Is the Average Soldier 
And What He Costs the Army 
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erage enlisted man includes the fol- | $6.96. 
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to 
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[since the in the first group accepted 


women in the Medical Corps. 
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THIS MURAL, titled “Let Our Light Shine,” by T/S James M. Previtali, 
(Prov.), at Camp Maxey, Tex., was one of the striking exhibits among the art work of the 
men of the camp shown at an exhibition at the parish house of the Holy Cross Episcopal 


pair of olive drab wool gloves, with 
lente palms, $1.40. 

—— cotton handkerchiefs at 5 cents 
each, 
1 steel helmet, $1.05. 


field jacket, $6.82. 
herringbone twill jacket, $2.16. 


each, $1.92. 

2 olive drab —— mohair neckties at 
22 cents, 44 ce 

1 wool overcoat, $15.50. 


each, $9.02. 
$9.62 
cents, 51 cents. 
82 cents, 
$2.60, $7.80. 


Miscellaneous 
signia, chevrons, braid, cord, 
overshoes and other articles issued 
some but not all soldiers from | 
time to time, depending on promo- 
transfers, and assignment to | 
special forces, are not listed above, 
but are included in the over-all aver- | 
age cost per man. 

The following items of individual 


tions, 


2) cents, 


helmet headband, 31 cents, 
helmet neckband, 8 cents. 


pairs of canvas leggings at 96 cents 


raincoat, $5. 


cotton khaki shirts at $2.32 each, 


olive dra’, flannel ghirts at $4.51 


pairs of service shoes at $4.31 each, 
pairs of cotton tan socks at 17 
pairs of lightweight wool socks at 


96 c 


ents. 
pairs oe cotton khaki trousers at 


Production Kit, turned 








pair of herringbone twill trousers, 


3 peirs of of olive drab wool trousers at 
$6.1 


pairs > sleeveless summer under- 


shirts at 22 cents, 88 cents. 
Oe ue of wool undershirts at $1.49, 


such as in- 
laces, 


items, 


canteen, 78 cents. 
canteen cover, 55 cents, 
mattress covers at $1.82, 364. 
cup, 81 cents 
fork, 4 cents. 
knife, 13 cents. 
identification tag necklace, 6 cents, 
shelter tent pee. 25 cent ts. 
—_ aid pee et pouch, 
n, 4 cents. 
f entification tags at 1 cent, 2 cents, 
shelter-half tent, $3.48, 
toilet set, cents. 
bath towel, 46 cents. 
huck towels at 16 cents, 82 cents, 


27 cents, 


Miscellaneous items, such as insect 
bars, 
issued to some but not all soldiers, 
are included in the average costs, 
but not In the individual list. 

Barrack equipment issued to the 
Individual soldier 


headnets and similar articles 


includes: 
wooden bedstead. $7.16. 
cotton-filled comforter, 
locker box, $3.71. 
$6.47, 


cotton mattress, 
pillow, 80 cents, 

pillowcases at 31 cents, 
sheet at $1.18, 


$3.05. 


62 cents. 





Engineer Battalion, 


—Signal Corps Photo 


equipment are furnished to each 
solder: 
2 barracks bags at 82 cents, $1.64. 
8 olive drab wool blankets at $7.69, 
$22.07. | 
meat can, 45 cents. 


AUSTRALIA 
sweet corn canning industry for the 
benefit 
soldiers, and has increased vegetable 
acreage by 160 per cent over 1942 
plantings, mainly to furnish food for 
the 

there. 


HAS established a 


of corn-hungry American 


American troops quartered 





Wheeler Theater Officer 
Designs Production Kit 


CAMP WHEELER, Ga.—Capt. Dav- 
id I, Bramson, special service officer 
for the IRTC here, has issued to all 
unit special service officers a new 
Theatrical 
out under his direction by Cpl. Harry 
Koire, former Broadway impresario, 
now theatre director for the IRTC, 


This kit contains all the detailed in- 
structions and material needed to 
produce: a complete two-hour ama- 
teur show. 

Recognizing that most Infantry 


special service officers have had little, 
if any, theatrical experience, this kit 
contains everything a producer and 
director needs. It runs the gamut of 
details, and includes scripts—as many 
as each character and a director will 
need, instructions on stage make-up, 
lights, use of amplifiers, shows a 
color sketch of the required scenery, 
contains complete orchestrations for 
a 10-piece amateur band, instruc. 
tions on publicizing the show in the 
unit area, etc. 

Two such kits containing complete- 
ly different material have been issued 
to each training regiment, here. Bat- 
talions within each regiment will 
exchange and go on from there. 

With the initial kit, Captain Bram- 
son instructed each battalion spectal 
service officer to form a potential 
stock company for the presentation 
of bi-weekly shows for the Wheeler 
__ trainees. 

























ARMY TIMES MILITARY BOOKS| 
Each Written By An Expert 


Which Ones Do YOU Want? 


N A l ARMY FOOD AND 
O. Fi-l MESSING. “Manual of 
Mess Management.’’ Over 350 Army- 
tested recipes, mess account forms, 
menus, sanitation, storage, nutrition, 
field kitchens, dehydrated foods. 
COMPLETE guide! Postpaid $2.00 


OFFICERS’ GUIDE, 
No. A-2 Fights Edition (1942), 
Authoritative, illustrated, provides 
source of study, reference and in- 


spiration on problems facing officer 
as an yy * Postpaid $2.50 


SONNEL RECORDS, Lt. Col, C. M. 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, sergeants and 
clerks, conforms to latest pouulations, 
Postpaid (Paper Cover) $1.50 
a AJ Cever) $2.00 


No. A-4 Wey 
. IN" MUN DA MENTAL 
MATHEMATICS. Streamlined interre- 
lated home course in basic mathe- 
matics—military, naval and shop 
problems, with answers. Simple 
arithmetic to algebra. Postpaid $1.40 
No A- THE SOLDIER AND 
. THE LAW. Three books 
in one. 1, Court-martial prevention— 
means of maintaining discipline with- 
out courts-martial. 2. Court- martial 
procedure—including duties of ever 
one concerned. tpaid $1. 
MILITARY LAW. A Cat- 
No. A-6 echism. Abbreviated 
self-test on Military Law. Over 230 
questions and answers covering im- 
portant phases of Courts-Martial pro- 


cedure. Postpaid 50¢ 
On AurEy DRILL REG- 
No. A- 8 y Includes 


rifle Imarksmanehip. rit 1303 “Spring- 
field’’) ( ‘Garand’’), military dis- 
cipline, cemtagen interior gua 
and infantry pack, 350 pages 
Postpaid (Fabcote binding). 50¢ 
Postpaid (Cloth binding). 75e¢ 
MILITARY MEDICAL 
No. A-10 Manuat. routn oat 
tion, completely re-written, new from 
cover to cover, tn editorial content 
and illustration Postpaid $4. 5d 
BLITZ FRENCH. Stri P- 
No. A- 11 ped non - essentials, 
with simple system of phonetic equiv- 
alents his companion to the fast 
selling HOW TO SAY IT IN SPAN- 
ISH, is pocket sized phrase and word 
book for overseas Postpaid 75e 
MACHINE GUNNERS’ 
No. A-12 Hinpsoor Captain 
C. H. Coates, Infantry. Handbook to 
provide, under one cover, a simple 
compilation of the fundamentals of 
machine gunnery. Postpaid 50¢ 
HOW TO SAY IT N 
No. A-13 sok wisit tt con 
Harry M. Gwynn, Capt. Enrique C. 
Canova and Lt. Willard Webb. Time- 
ly phrase book to meet needs of mili- 
tary personnel, to express themselves 
understandable Postpaid 75¢ 
MEDICAL SOLDIERS’ 
No. A-14 inpsook Gute. 
book primarily for the enlisted man 
of the Medical Department, coverin 
variety of subjects Postpaid $1. 


MAP AND AERIAL 
No. A-15 puoro READING— 
COMPLETE. Full story on map and 
aerial photo reading keyed to war 
need of soldiers, More than hundred 
illustrations and maps, chapters on 


foreign reading Postpaid $1.00 
N. A 16 f ‘TACTICS A TECH- 
0. A- NIQUE OF INFAN- 


TRY. Basic. (Ienth Edition.) A more 
advanced treatise of Basic Infantry 
than the Essentials x) pany Train- 
ing. Contains new Drill, Organization 
and Guard Duty. eine $3. 
N. A-18 72 | ay ON. Shi 
oO. “i Thomas. Tech- 
nique of ookatng’ informe ation about 
the enemy. ‘Valuable ormation to 
all assigned to, or interested in du- 
ties of a regimental wo oe 17 


NI. TACTICS PARD TE TECH: 
TRY, datement™ ( ak Editicn). 
Description of Tactics and Technique. 
Basic, is given above under A-16. 
Here's more advanced material, in- 
cluding solutions. A 4 


‘on’ 
FUNDAMENTALS 
No. A-28 apio.. Edited b 
William L. Everitt. Adopted by 
8. Army Signal Corps, Junior Repair 
Man Trainee Course. Practical treat- 
ment of the whole field of Basi 
Radio Communication, Postpaid §5. 
THE ARTICLES OF 
No. A-30 Win “annoraren. 
Lee S. Tillotson, Colonel. JAGD, USA, 
Ret. Outstandingly useful reference 
work. Each article is given in full, 
followed by clear summaries of out- 
standing or clarifying decisions 
which interpret it. Postpaid $2.50 
GOING TO OCS. 
No. A- 34 Goal of every E-M. 
How to choose, apply; requirements, 
references to courses and texts. Ex- 
actly how to prpare for commission. 
Revised. 142 pages. Postpaid $1.00 
MODERN JUDO. 
No. A-35 Chas, Yerkow. Here's 
a better book. Every phase of in- 
es iting, advanced tactics, nerve cen- 
rs, development. Postpaid $2.00 


No. K-37 CONVERSATION. 8F 


Besso. Spon- 
sored by AAF 3 eS 8. Navy; quick 
approach to practical-usage Spanish. 
Highest recommendation, class text 
or self-study. Index. Postpaid $1.50 

ENGINEER MANUAL 
No. A-42 (Basic). Comprehen- 
sive text tor officers, non-coms. Re- 
vised Discipline, organization, marks- 
manship, tactics, weapons, 
photos, knots, lashings, rigging. m1 b08 
pages Postpaid $4.00 

ENGINEER MANUAL 
No. A-43 (Advanced). Com- 
panion to Basic, above). 1,000 pages. 

Postpaid %. 


gouge OF MANY 
No. A- 44 Words, Music, 
for Songs of Proving Petit Days 


to Present. Just Published. 
Postpaid §3.00 
SONGS OF MANY 
No. A-44 WARS. Words, Mu- 


sic for Songs of Freedom—Fedual 
Days to Present, Just published 





ORDER TODAY! 


titles of all books desired. 


Fill in and mail the coupon below—OR 
write your order on a separate sheet, giving numbers and 





ARMY TIMES, Daily News Bldg., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
Please send books checked above. 
Money order for $.........0:000s00+ 


RO eoneeenoonccneees 
Organization........ssee 


waneenee enclosed. 


er) 





Address.........+. 
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| Soldier Shows 


1 Pass in Review 


me a thousand men who are enter- 
rather than ten nd who have 
ment.” 

—General John J. Pershing. 





Jn this column the Entertain- 
pent Section of the Special Service 
Division contributes items on Sol- 
dier Shows which are in some way 
interesting or outstanding. Per- 
paps in these items you may find a 
suggestion which will be helpful to 
you in producing your show. 


gPECIAL SERVICE—GUILTY 


INDIANTOWN GAP, Pa.— After 
the overture the Army Revusical, 
ewhat About Music,” presented for 
the public by the 28th Special Serv- 
fee Company of the Transportation 
Unit Training Center, opened with a 
formation of prison guards escorting 
a prisoner who personified Special 
Service. Placed on the stand before 
a court of humorous-witted soldiers 
and judges, Special Service was com- 
pelled to plead in its own behalf. 
After. assiduous quizzing and plead- 
ing, Special Service was found guilty 
of its beneficial work in theaters of 
operation. This. production demon- 
strated to the public the value of 
Special Service, and assisted in the 
gle of War Bonds. Adopting “Hell- 
mpoppin’” technique for another 
skit, “Army 13, Navy 6,” several GI's 
were dressed as sandwich and pop 
yendors and passed among the audi- 
ece distributing pop corn, etc. The 
mtire company paraded across the 
stage with massed fiags in the finale, 
"Voices of Victory.” 


The production, written and staged 
by Pvts. Frank Katz and Clay Yur- 
din, with original music by Pvt. 
Buddy Grover, and under the super- 
ision of Lt. Ben F. Mann, was high- 
professional in its manner of pre- 
sentation. 





THE PARTY LINE 
As a cesult of clever planning, a 





party at the Service Club in Fort 
Monmouth, N. J., evolved into a cir- 
cus and dance, with free refresh- 
ments including peanuts, candy and 


| 


ladies. In keeping with the “big- 
top” atmosphere, the club was be- 
decked with streamers and balloons, | 
nterested in dancing found their re-| 
faxation on the balcony, | 
fier-barkers ballyhooed them to try} 
their skill and luck at various games 
chance, with prizes for the win- 
ners. For added glamour there was 
costumed gypsy with readings of 
he future. No circus would be com-| 
plete without a “main show,” and 
hence one including six clowns, a 

agerie with a “very unusual” 
lephant, and a supervising ringmas- 

was presented to conclude the 
ening’s entertainment. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


The first presentation of “Kollege 
GI Knowledge” proved that edu- 
tional data can be presented in an 
bsorbable and entertaining manner. 
Written and produced by Sgt. Wil- 
Froelich and Cpls. Howard Pet- 
tson and Myrcn Klein, it was intro- 
weed at Pinetree Bandstand, Miami 
beach, 5th District, for the men of 
me AAFTC, and presented quiz and 
In, together with prizes and amus- 
consequences for participants. 
A series of this “Kollege of GI 
Anowledge” can readily be presented | 
maweekly basis as a means of im- 
planting in the minds of men essen- 
lal knowledge in connection with 
helr particular branch of the serv- 


HOW MOBILE 


CAMP POLK, La.—That necessity 
the mother of invention was prov- 
when six companies of the 49th 
had parties on the same evening 
a requested that Special Service 
ovide the entertainment. Due to an 
fequate number of available en- 
alners, Lt. Robert W. Ernest, the 
Ns Special Service officer, de- 
ened, produced and directed the 
mobile” of one-half hour in 
h. By allowing ten minutes be- 
m each appearance, and by utl- 
“1g two 2%-ton trucks for the 
Msportation of the orchestra and 
“ge, plus a peep for the entertain- 
sand a PA system, he was able to 
uIfll all requests for entertainment 
h the same evening. 
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~ PRODUCTION LINE 
Gre very useful tn showing age and 


hotdogs for the GI’s and their fair) ynr.), 


where s0l-| ac), 





» and may be rented from reliable 


Ps It ie best that the wig fits well and 


rest 


the of the make-up. The dividing line 


forehead should be blended in with 
Paint. If any of the person's own 
shows at the temples, that should also 
ed in. If @ shagow appearance is 
Crepe hair can usually be made to 


DICTIONARIES are said to be the 
. ed books in Army libraries. 





settle arguments on the spell- 


important that it be blended in with | 
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Armed Forces Institute 
Correspondence Courses 


WASHINGTON—The authorization 
and designation of the Armed Forces 
Institute, its organization, objectives 
and services are covered in AR No. 
350-3100, dated July 30, 1943. 

The services include correspond- 
ence and self-teaching courses, of- 
fered direct by the Armed Forces 


Institute and by approved educa- 
tional institutions in cooperation 
with the Institute. 

Details of the courses may be ob- 
tained by writing to Armed Forces 
Institute, Madison, Wis. 





Do You Know 





Any of These? } 


The Locators depend entirely on the 
voluntary services of officers’ wives sta- 
tioned at Fort Leavenworth. We have 
a systematic office with definite sched- 
ules; and we function smoothly, we 
are proud to think, under these cir- 
cumstances. However, in order to 
fulfill our obligations we have to limit 
ourselves strictly to our primary ob- 
jective, which is to keep an accurate 
and up-to-date file of addresses of 
Army officers. Our staff is not of suffi- 
cient size to increase our files to 
broader fields; and we are forced to 


forego inclusion of daughters and 
mothers in eur lists, mu te our 
regret. 


The Locators are seeking the ad- 
dresses of the following officers’ 
wives. Please send any addresses you 
have of the following to Box 537, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 


Mrs, Phillip L, Blackmore (Gladys Es- 
terbrook) (Col., Ord.) 


rs, Daniel C, Campbell (Georgia) 

(Col, MC). : 

Mrs. Ralph Caulkins (Bettie) (Maj., 
Inf., Ret.). 

Mrs, George Crane (Mildred) (Capt., 
QMC). 

Mrs. German P, Culver (Betty) (Lt. 
Col., AC) 


Mrs. W. O. Darby (Natelie Egypt’) 
(Lt. Col., FA). 


Mrs, Ernest Durr (Edee) (Cant. CE). 

Mrs, F. W. Ellery (Kay) (Lt. Col., 
FA). 

Mrs, Bob Erickson (Pearl) (Lt.). 

Mrs, E, O. Halbert (Virginia) (Col., 
CAC), 

Mrs. John O, Herstead (Geraldin) 
(Maj., CAC). 

Mrs, Harold G. Holt (Col., Cav.). 

Mrs. John R, Hughes (Lt, Col.) 





Mrs George Jackson (Marie) (L 
Inf., oy er 
A. J, 


MIS, 


t. Col., 
| 


Dombrowsky (Lt. 


Mrs. George A, Jacquemart (Lorna) | 


(Capt.). 
Mrs, Walter D, Johnson, | Zl 
Mrs, Allen J@nes (Miriam) (Maj., 


and sawdust on the floor. Those not | Inf.). 


Mrs. Gardner Kendall (Lt., AC). 
Mrs, Julius K, Lacey (Page) (Col., 


Mis. John P, Lake (Col., Inf.). | 
Martin Megica (Lynn Gerhig) | 


. K. L, Lemnetzer (Kay) (Brig. | 
ia. John W. Leonard (Eileen) (Maj. | 
pl Clyde W. Lyon (Clara) (Maj., | 
vhs, Byron Magee (Kay Willis) (Lt. 


Col.). 
Mrs, Obie 8. Meuting (Aletha) (Capt., | 
AGD). 
Mrs, W. E, Moore, Jr, (Jeanette) | 
(Capt., FA). | 


Mrs, William C. Morrow (Maj., Inf.), | 

Mrs, Glenn Murphy (Anita) (Lt., AAC), | 

Mra, C. R, Murray (Ruby) Lt. Col.. | 
FA). 

Mrs, Henry Meilson (Mary) (Lt. Col., | 
nf.). | 
Mrs, Collins R, Perry (Mable Ruth) | 
(Maj., Inf.). uae 

Mrs, Charles Piddock (Mary, first wife | 
of Col. AC). } 

Mrs, Milton M, Potter (Louise) (Col., | 
FA). 

Mrs, James F, Roark (Margaret Lee) | 
(Capt., FA). : | 

Mrs. William J, Roberts (Virginia) | 
(Lt., AC). / | 

Mrs, Augustine Warner Robins (Do- 
rothy Hyde) (Brig, Gen., AC, deceased), 

Mrs, Bd Roqner (Kay) (Lt. Col., AC). | 


Mrs, John R. Sands (Phyl) (Lt., AC). 


. G. H, Steed, Jr. (Mildred) (Lt, | 


Stephens (Emma) 


. W. 8. Stone (Dolores) (Maj,, | 
Inf.). ; | 
. John Harland Swenson (Maj.). 
rs, John A. Thomas (Capt., C. E.). 
Mrs. Felix A, Todd, Jr., (Bess) (Lt. 
Col., Inf.) 
Mrs Keith Tow (Ruby) (Capt., 
Mrs. Thomas J, H. Trapnell 
(Lt, Col., Cav.). ; 
Mrs. Hall Trapnell (Alice) Maj.). 
Mrs. William E. Trogstad (Martha 
Bowler) (Lt.) E 
Mrs, M, V. Turner (Col., M 
Mrs. James F, VanPelt, 
(Capt., A. C.). 


Carson All-Soldier 
Show Sells More Than 
$100,000 in Bonds 


CAMP CARSON, Colo.—The all- 
soldier review “Strictly GI,” which 
gave five performances here last 
week was the first all-original all- 
camp show put on at Carson. 

Fifteen WACs and 41 GIs took all 
the parts, including stagehands, 
bands and actors. WACs acted as 
lHighting chief, assistant stage man- 
ager, property girls and scene paint- 
ers, besides taking parts in the 
show. 

The four performances were seen 
by 3,900 soldiers. One, for civilians, 
with bonds as admission, sold $100,- 
000 of bonds. During the intermis- 
sion $5,000 in bonds and $75 in War 
Stamps, all that were on hand, were 
sold, 


Romulus 
c 


Inf.). 
(Alys) 


» SD. 
Jr., (Susan) 





AMERICAN AND BRITISH 50)- 
diers in the Far East are making 


_™ Pronunciation and misuse of | pilgrimages to the Holy Land during 


their furloughs. | 


Legion Votes $250,000 
For World War Il Work 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—The Amert- 
can Legion in its national conven- 
tion appropriated $250,000 for the 
activities of the national World War 
IL Liaison Committee for 1944. Other 
important actions of the convention 
included: 

Reiteration of the American Legion 
support to the Commander-in-Chief. 

Endorsing the Army’s program 
calling for 7,700,000 men by December 
31, 1943. 

Demanding that draft deferments 
because of industrial reasons be 
limited. 

Recommending a year’s service for 
all American males in the Army or 
Navy before the age of 22. 

A program for returning soldiers 
based on demobilization into employ- 
ment. 

Adoption of an “America Alert” 
program designed to spur 100 per 
cent civilian war awareness and sup- 
port of the war effort. 





Reprints of Fortune’s 


Service Articles Free 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The October 
issue of Fortune Magazine contains | 
three articles of special interest to 
men in the service: (1) Soldiers, 
Jobs, and Peace, covering the prob- 
lems of demobilization, (2) Troop 
Carrier Command, the story of the 
supply service, and (3) Into the 
Jungle, a report from Burma of how 
Allied troops are beating the Japs 
in jungle fighting. 

Fortune Magazine is sold on a 
yearly subscription only, at the spe- 
cial military rate of $6 per year 
available to members of the armed 
forces in the U. S. and abroad. 

Individual copies are not available, 
but reprints of any of the above 
articles wilh be sent without charge | 
on request to Fortune Magazine, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 





| 8 exposure rolls, 30c. 12, 16, 18 ex- 
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MAILING NOTICE 


Postal laws do not permit the en 
closure of any messages with 
fourth class matter. If you maii 
your films or other articles with 
message enclosed, FIRST class 
panege must be affixed, It is 

it to — your rolls weil, tie 
securely and address plainly with 
your name and address on cover. 














PHOTO FINISHING 


Individual Attention Each Negative 
Guarantees Outstandng Pictures. 
Rolls Developed and Eight Prints 25c. 
Eight Beautiful 4x6 Enlargements 
35c. Immediate Service. Mailing Bags 
Free. Universal Photo Service, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 











16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and 2 enlarging coupons, 
25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, Okla. 


5x7 Enlargements, 15¢; Ten ‘tor $1.00, 
cash or C.0.D. Send negatives only. | 
DeVane Studios, Melville, La. 





REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c. 
Queen City Service, Dept. 2, Box 7, 
Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, N.Y 








ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite prints, coupon 
for your choice of either 2 plain or 1 
colored framed enlargement, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. 





ROLL developed, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25c¢ coin. 
Reprints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 
149, Denver, Colorado. 





Three Prints each good negative, 6 to 


posure rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3c. Fred 
N. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 


~ BEAUTIFUL 4x6 ~ Pictures 344¢e 





‘Military Fumigation | 
Manual’ Published 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—“Military | 
Fumigation Manual” is the title of a | 
booklet available free to members | 
of the armed forces from the Ameri- | 


N., Y. 


The first part of the 48-page man- 
ual covers the fumigation of bar- | 
racks, mess halls and other military 
structures. The second part deals 
with control of rats and other pests. 

The foreword states that the ex- 
perienced staff of the company is 
always at the service of the Armed 
Forces, and that “it is our policy 
to assist in the training of personnel 
of Army posts and Navy stations 
when a fumigation program is in- 
augurated.” 


Odd Fellows to Raise 
$1.400.000 for Relief 


CHICAGO—The Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows will undertake to 
raise $1,400,000 through members’ 
contributions for a rehabilitation and 
war relief fund for soldiers and their 





each, from 116 and 120 negatives, 


SQUAREKNOTTING 


SQUAREKNOTTERS! Make belts, 
handbags, etc. Quality cord samples 
with catalog free. Beginners’ book, 
catalog and samples, 10c. Special 
Regular $1 book with 50c beginners’ 
outfit, all for $1. P. C. Herwig Co, 
Dept. AT-30, 121 Sands St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


STAMP COLLECTORS 


2,500 mixed U. S. stamps, $1.00. 1,000 
mixed foreign stamps, 50. Ask for 
my high grade, reasonably priced U. 
S. and foreign approvals, I buy stamp 
collections and job lots. William 
Waugh, 2140 N St. N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 














MILITARY SUPPLIES 


Special values. Enlisted men’s garrison 








| caps, Serge or Khaki, any color visor $2.75. 


Oversea caps, khaki, 75c, serge, $1.25, Our 


latest 32-page catalog will beforwarded upon 
| request. March Military Equipment Co., 155 


Dept. AT, New York. 
REAL ESTATE 

OWN A HOME IN ZEPHYR HILLS, 
Florida, the friendly, progressive 
Veterans Community. Your choice 
of 100 Homesites, $50 each, on easy 
terms. Near schools, churches, 
stores. Deed direct from City of 
Zephyr Hills. Write for details. B. 


F. Parsons, Publicity Commission, 
Zephyr Hills, Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


East 34th 8+., 








BUILD and fly your own mot 
powered monoplane. Easy, 
Tested plans, guaranteed, 
Aerotech, Dearborn, Michigan. 


SUBSCRIPTION SALES 
MANAGERS 


orcycle 
cheap. 
$1.00. 

















3%x4% from all other size negatives. 
All work guaranteed. Overnight serv- 
ice. Roll developed and 8 pictures 
30c. Roll 12 pictures 45c. Roll 16 pic- | 
tures 60c. Enlargements on double 
weight portrait paper 5x7—30c, 8x10 
—50c. Copies made from any picture 


Col., | can Cyanamid and Chemical Corpora- | 75¢e, Pacific Photo Service, Box 666T, 
| tion, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, | San Francisco, 


Calif, 








— 











DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS— | 
8 exposure rolls Ray quality serviced. | 


Your choice either telght Raytone prints 
and free photo folder for keeping prints 
safely or *2 prints of each good ex- 
posure, 25c. Quality that excels—Leaders 
since 1920. 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 

























Your Choice of OFFERS 

(1) Roll developed, two handsome 
ond 8 fode-proof prints, off for 

(2) 


Roll developed ond 16 FINERFOTOS, two fode- 
FINERFOTOS,. Drawer 0-898 . Minneapolis, Minn. 









proof prints of eoch negotive, for only 25¢ 





JUMBO PICTURES | 
BIGGER! BETTER! 





families. Other points in their war 
program announced at their conyen- | 
tion here September 24 included a | 
pledge of members to try to buy | 
$100,000,000 in War Bonds. 

A SWEATER and muffler Roy 
Enoch of Gettysburg, Pa., wore dur- 
ing the first World War, given him 


The new Jumbo Pictures are made 


ARMY TIMES wants to contact experi- 


| enced subscription sales managers, soon 


to be discharged, to handle subscription 
sales in various parts of country. Send 
details of experience in letter. ARMY 


| TIMES, Daily News Building, Washing- 


ton mp C. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
AGENTS WANTED 








Sell Personal Christmas Cards to your 
friends in the Army. 25 Cards with name 


| imprinted cost $1.00, retails for $1.50. Your 
| profit 50¢ on each order. 


Write for samples 
at once. A, B. Plateless Company, 243 Canal 
Street, New York, 13, N. Y 


AGENTS WANTED | 
SELL BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR 
| HANDKERCHIEFS. Every man in 


: | the service wants to send one to his 
LaCrosse, Wis. | Mother, Wife, Sweetheart and Friend. 


Sells like hot cakes. We supply these 


|fast selling souvenirs lettered with 
| your Insignia and Camp. Sells for 


50c; costs you $3.50 per dozen, post- 
paid. Send $1.00 for three samples, 
enclose cash or money order. Mention 
branch of service desired and loca- 
tion. WRITE at once to 

SYLVIA MATTISON 
24 West End Ave Brooklyn. N. ¥. 


ADVERTISING SALESMEN 
ARMY TIMES wants to contact ex- 
perienced advertising salesmen or repree 
sentatives, soon to be discharged, to 





from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted | 
with these fine pictures at the fol-| 
lowing prices— 

8 exposure roll. developed 
from each negative 25c. 

@ exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 

16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 60c. 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3c. 
All films developed fine grain. 


and one Jumbo 





then by the Red Cross, were recent- 
ly turned in by him to that organi- 
zation and are now being used by | 
a chaplain in the Northwest Pacific. 


Send HER o War-Service Pin | 








INSIGNIA {5 
24 K. ELECTRO 
GOLD-PLATED 










*% Blue Star tndicates son or relative in 
service, whije insignia shows soldier's 
or eallor’s branch of service. 

%& Red, white and blue ribbon of Snest 
quality rayon. | 

%& Colorfast: Can be washed with hot or | 
cold water, any soap | 

* Colors biend with any dress. 

% Safety-catch back. | 

IMPORTANT 
State specific branch of service. 

Infantry Signal Corps Engineers | 

Coast Artillery Aviation Pilot Aviation | 

Field Artillery Aviation Cadet Medical 

Marine Corps Quartermaster U. 8. Shield 


Sent POSTPAID Inc. Fed. Tax, B50 to 
any address in the U.S.A 


Service Men's Supply Co., 
2 West 46th St., New York, N. ¥. 


Please send Service 


“Branch of service 


Pin to the following address, for which 1 
enclose 55 cents. 





CUE, BOWE. .. ..cceccmcorcrccsessorercoscsoorccssoresonassqnssocore 
en 








| ference. 


Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 
roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 








Box T St. Paul, Minn. 
‘TOBACCO 
Smokers. Read inside secrets of | 


Tobacco Traffic. Terrific expose. No 


punches pulled. Send for free book- | 


let catalog and trial offer. Sidney 
Ram, 59 West Monroe, B-6, Chicago 
3, Illinois. 

BILLIARD SUPPLIES 
“BILLIARD CUSHIONS, Billiard Cloth, 
Pocket Balls, Cue Balls, Billiard Balls, 





Billiard Cues, Chalk, Racks, Everything | 


in the way of supplies or playing acces- 
sories, now available. Write for Catalog 
T, National Billiard Manufacturing Co., 
1019 Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


handle advertising sales in various parts 
of the country. Send details your ex- 
rience in letter. ARMY TIMES, ay 


e 
Nowe Building, Washington, 5, D 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 


During Your Spare Time 
Be our agent for Best 
‘Quality 


ARMY PILLOW TOPS 


Quick sales and repeat orders. 
Experience unnecessary. 


Sample line furnished to agents 
acceptable. 


No Money Required 


To Get Started 
Write TODAY giving regiment 
number and camp location. 
Camp Specialty Co. 
1283 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dept. A-2103 











prices are shown below: 
Apy 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and 


tive. (No enlargements included)....... 
each negative. 
Eight Contact Prints and One colored 


Contact Prints without 
25 or more, 2¢ each; 
3x4 F 


Fine Grain Developing 


6 Exp. Univex.................25¢ 18 Exp. N 
8B Exp. RoM6........ccccccconss- B00 18 Exp. N 
12 Exp. Rolls 50c 36 Exo, N 
16 Exp. Rolls 70« 36 Exp, N 


18 Exp. Mercury ‘or Memo $1.00 
Reprints, 3x4 or 


BOX 184-A 





QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING 


We have emphasized QUALITY above everything and s 
customers the best in photo finishing, a 
éoing everything to make this service possible. 


i colored or 2 Plain Enlargements....... 
MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT X 
Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and TWO Pri 


Any 12 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed an 
(No enlargement included)..... 


largements from best negative.............. 


USE THIS PRICE LIST FOR CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 


ARROW PHOTO SERVICE 


re no expense to give our 
our ARTEX Borders, and so we are 
ur QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING 


ood for 30c 


n me 
30c 
30c 


printed with coupon ¢ 
nts from Each Nega- 
snenegnennntien —————— 
d One Contact Print from 
a 
ment or two plain en- 

Sa 


enlarge 


enlargements, 3c each. 
100 or more, 1c each. 
*rints — No Free Enlargements 
135-35mm Without Refill........ 
135-35mm With Refill 


oO. 
o. 









00 
osngen 25 
50 


woes ft 
von 
nol 

$1. 


©. 135-35mm Without Refil 
©. 135-35rmm With Rebill....cccccceress-sone 75 
36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.50 


Jumbos 4c each 
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Wasumcton, D. C., Ocroser 9, 1948 








from under a bang. 


VERONICA LAKE, she of the long ‘tresses, gazes moodily out 


Pre 





Further Proceedings 
Ordered by Stimpson 
In Colman Case 


WASHINGTON—Further proceed- 
ings were ordered this week by Sec- 
retary of War Stimson in the case 
of Capt. William T, Colman, formerly 
a lieutenant colonel and commander 
of Selfridge Field, Mich., who was 
court-martialed on charges of care- 


less use of a pistol and drunkenness. 

Mr. Stimson said the additional 
proceedings could result, “if the 
proper board so determines,” in Cap- 
tain Colman’s removal from the 
Army’s active list. 


Captain Colman entered the Army 


as a flying cadet in 1928. Thus he 
has had 15 years of service and if re- 
moved will receive retirement pay. 
If retired as a colonel he will draw, 
as a total of pay and allowances, 
| $6,984, or $9,484 if he was on flying 
| duty, whereas, if retired a captain, 
his allowance will be $1,125 per year. 


Under the new Army procedure 
an officer cannot be discharged but 
must be retired, if he is found un- 
satisfactory during wartime. 





ARMY LIBRARIANS say that the 
reading of servicemen is largely 
governed by what they read as 
civilians. They ask in the libraries 
for the periodicals they knew and 
liked at home. 





WASHINGTON — The accepted | 
practice in many European countries | 
of drafting men according to age 
groups is unsound and contrary to 
the best military interests, Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, 
told Congress this week. 


up “pre-Pearl Harbor” fathers by 
age, the younger being taken first, 
was later defeated in the Senate but 
may be raised again in the House. 


Filling Service Units Now 


According to General Marshall, em- 
phasis is now being made upon fill- 
ing service units, which can use 
older men. But later we will be train- 
ing men mostly for combat replace- 
ments and these should be younger 
men. To draft men according to age 
groups would upset the schedule. 











A proposal by Senator Taft to call | 


Drafting Men by Age Groups 
Unsound, Says General Marshall 


Writing in answer to an inquiry, 
General Marshall said: 


“From a military standpoint, the, 
induction of men within the age 
groups in a predetermined order— 
namely, those under 25, next those 
between 25 and 30 and then from 30 
to 38—is unsound. : 


“Men being taken at this time ad 
in the future for military service are 
for use from four to sixteen months | 
hence depending upon the type of 
training required. While the Army 
is now approaching its ultimate 





strength, a number of units must be | 
filled during the remainder of this 
year. Most of these are service ele-| 
ments in which older men can best 
be used. Next year the bulk of men | 
will, in all probability, be required | 
for replacements to combat troops, | 
, and they should represent the young- | 
'er, the most vigorous types. 





Schedule; Situa 


WASHINGTON -— Recruitment of 
nurses for the armed forces is by no 
means keeping pace with the ever- 
increasing need of the armed forces, 
and the situation is now critical, 
Miss Mary Beard, director of nurs- 
ing service, American Red Cross, an- 
nounced as September figures were 
released. 

Although the quota for each month 
during. the coming year has been set 
at 2,500 a month, only 1,289 applied 
for war service in September, she 
reported. This is the fifth consecu- 
tive month that applications have 
fallen off, which is serious in view 
of the fact that about 400 new hos- 
pitals are to open up in all theaters 


Recruiting of ‘earees Behind 


tion -Critical 


to care for the increasing number 
of casualties. 

That recruitment figures for the 
past five months have lagged far 
behind quotas is shown by the fact 
that in May, 1,244 signed up; June, 
1,128; July, 1,044; August, 1090; and 
September, 1,289. 

Miss Beard said: “Nurses attached 
to evacuation hospitals are landing 
on the heels of troops in Italy and 
to the islands in the South Pacific, 
an increasing number is being sent 
as the offensive is pushed by the 
Allies on all fronts. New offensives 
mean large numbers of casualties 
and an adequate number of nurses 
must be supplied to prevent needless 





of war during the coming 12 months 


deaths.” 





WASHINGTON — With conversion 
of the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps into the Women’s Army Corps, 
a component of the Army of the 
United States, completed this week, 
more than three-quarters of the 





SARARARAAARRAARAAAAAAAAAAA? 
TO ARMY PERSONNEL EVERYWHERE 


GIVE ARMY TIMES 


Christmas 


someone in the Army 


Sor 


—to 


Gift Subscription to ARMY 


NOW. 


ARMY TIMES, 
Daily News Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Inclosed please find $ 
Christmas Gift Subscriptions 


aie soclthab 

Subscription to............. snemnenaaei 
0 —_— _ 
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List additional names and any Christmas Messages to be 
included with Christmas Gift Cards on separate sheet.) 


BRaaaaaaaaaaaaaai 





—to someone back home 


Solve your problems of Christmas Giving with Christmas 
tion an attractive Christmas Gift Card will be mailed, with 
name of Sender, to arrive at Christmas, with copy of the 
first issue. The cost is only Two Dollars per year per subscrip- 
tion, One Dollar for Six Months. Use the coupon below— 


enclose additional names on separate sheet—add any Christ- 
mas message you want inclosed with Gift Card—and mail 


Christmas Gift Subscription Order Form 


six months to the following: 


PTITTTITT TTL ee . 
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TIMES! With each Subscrip- 


for which 
of ARMY 


lease send ............ 
IMES for one year 
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women enrolled in the auxiliary have 








New Life-Saving Serum 
Described in Ad Series 


WASHINGTON—A product newer 
than blood plasma—human serum 
albumin, is noted in a series of ad- 
vertisements in national magazines 
sponsored by E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
manufacturing chemists. The new 
product is also made from blood 
given at donor centers, but is less 
bulky, is easier to ship and use, 
and is responsible for amazing re- 
covegies from shock and burns. 

e advertisements go on to laud 
the bravery and skill of the men in 
the Army and Navy medical services 
and describe new drugs that are 
effective in disease-prevention and 
life-saving. 





Quiz Answers 


(See “Army Quiz,” Page 11) 

1. C. Lieutenant, senior grade, 

2. B. The cost is financed from 
War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment funds. 

3. A. The mistral is a cold wind 
which prevails at times in Southern 
France. B. The chinook is a warm, 
moist wind known over the coast 
regions of Washington and Oregon. 
Cc. The Willy-willy is a tornado or 
cyclone so-called in Australia. 

4. C, 

5. B. Seven red stripes. 

6. B. The British have a secret 
apparatus for protection of their 
vessels by nullifying magnetic ac- 
tion. 

7. False. The Selective Service Bu- 
reau says that an American citizen 
is not permitted to serve in 
Armed forces of an Allied nation 


it is determined that 
serve with the American forces. 
8. A. The Navy 


cluded 14,072 vessels of all types. 


toes in Indiana, 
pick cotton 
tatoes in Missouri, 


corn in Iowa, 





distance from their camps. 


More hae Three-Fourths 
Of WAACs Joined the WAC 


Department an- 
nounced that on July 1 its lists in-| (colonel, Infantry)—commanding the 


Georgia and South Carolina, toma- | 
to|tenant colonel, 
in Texas and dig po- 
by the Geneva 
convention they may not be used 
on work situated at any material |colonel, Infantry)—commanding the 





enlisted in the WAG, the War De- 
partment announced. 

The percentage of those transfer- 
ring to the WAC is expected to in- 
crease in the immediate future, it 
was pointed out, as many who failed 
to re-enlist at the time their com- 
pany took the oath have already ap- 
plied for re-enlistment. 

Any honorably discharged enrolled 
member of the WAAC may, if quali- 
fied, enlist as a private in the Wom- 
en’s Army Corps, AUS, at any time. 
If the application for enlistment is 
filed within 90 days after her dis-!| 
charge from the WAAC, she may re- | 
quest reassignment to the organiza- | 
tion from which she was discharged | 
and under normal circumstances her | 
request will be granted. 

Those who re-enlist ‘more than 90, 
days after discharge will be sent to) 
training centers before being re- 
assigned. 

Of the 343 officers and 14,607 aux- | 
iliaries who did not re-enlist, a num- 
ber failed to pass the Army physical 
test. Reasons given by the remainder 
were: death or illness of parents, 
creating a dependency situation; 
shortage of help on farms; marriage 
and a desire to establish a home; 
changes of marital status, involving 
the return of a husband from mili- 
tary service. 


PROMOTIONS 


(Continued from Page 1) 
nel, Air Corps)— Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Washington, D. C. 50 years old. 

The nine officers nominated to be 
brigadier generals of the line in the 
Regular Army are: 

Lt. Gen. George C. Kenney (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Air Corps) — com- 
manding the Fifth Air Force, South- 
west Pacific Area. 

Lt. Gen. Carl Spaatz (colonel, Air 
Corps)—commanding the Northwest 
African Air Forces. 

Lt. Gen. Omar N. Bradley (lieuten- 
_ colonel, Infantry)—commanding 
| the II Army Corps. 

Maj. Gen. Ira C. Eaker (lieutenant 
| colonel; Air Corps)—commanding the 














the | Eighth Air Force, European Theater. 


Lt. Gen. Millard F. Harmon (colo- 


unless after examination of his case | nel, Air Corps)—commanding United 
he cannot 


States Army Forces, South Pacific 


Area, 
Lt. 


Gen. Robert L. Ejichelberger 


|\I Army Corps, Southwest Pacific 


9. B. The Canadian railroads have | Area. 
750 new plywood freight cars, saving 


Maj. Gen. Thomas T. Handy (lieu- 


850 tons of steel. tenant colonel, Field Artillery)— 
10. True. While prisoners have |Chief of Operations, Washington, 
been used to harvest peanuts in| D.C, 


Maj. Gen. Walter B. Smith (lieu- 
Infantry)—Chief of 
Staff, Allied Force Headquarters, 
North Africa. 

Lt. Gen.-Mark W. Clark (lieutenant 


' Fifth Army in Italy. 



























“If Selective Service is required 
furnish the Army only those 
under 30 years of age during the » 
mainder of this year, and those 
30 next year, it would appear 
the younger men must, of nece 
be placed in service units in o 
that those units will be ready w 
required. The older men will 
be received in large consign 
and must therefore be trained 
battle replacements. 


Unsound, He Says 

“Such an arrangement appears 
sound and not in the best military 
terest, since the only pool from w 
battle casualty replacements could 
secured, if Senator Taft’s pro 
amendment is enacted into 
would be from a category of 
older than 30 years, and those la 
becoming 18. Also, it would ap 
unfair to the older men and to 
service to so time their induction 
to force the majority into com 
units as loss replacements.” 

The Army, General Marshall ad 
ed, must meet its personnel req 
ments on schedule and this, he g 
ed, could not be done if it were 
quired to “reshuffle” and retrain 
sonnel “because it has not received 
fair cross-section of age and p 
ical condition.” Legislation 
would compel induction by age grow 
or upon other “artificial” stand 
he said, would threaten the ord 
flow of the military manpower 
“hinder its utilization.” 

Senator Taft’s answer was 
“most oi the military countries 
the world” had called men by 
groups for many years. 


dvertisement —} 
WALL STREET 


Service for Servicemen 

The nation-wide investment house 
of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane long has been aware that 
many a man on America’s fighting 
fronts has left at home not only his 
job, but securities upon the safety 
of which his family’s future may 
largely depend. 

Already serving substantial num- 
bers of men in the Army and Navy 
of all ranks, from Iceland to Aus- 
tralia and from Alaska to North 
Africa, MLPF&B realizes that 
many other servicemen may be 
concerned over the effects of chang. 
ing market conditions on their hold- 
ings, and the firm feels it is in a 
position to be of genuine assistance 
to them. Therefore, it offers its per- 
sonalized service without cost or 
obligation, invites them to write 
directly concerning their investment 
affairs. 


Analysis 

Offering free analysis to investors 
has for years been an important 
cornetstone of MLPF&B policy, 
Counsel based on facts is of para 
mount importance in choosing sect 
rities and guarding against the 
impairment of portfolios, To this 
end, it maintains a large Research 
Department which collects and 
analyzes information available on 
all types of securities and individual 
companies. Thus, servicemen awaJ 
from home may find it advanta 
geous to have their securities ap 
praised as soon as possible by its 
skilled analysts. 


Tangible Help 


Aware that the war is being fought 
on the home front as well as the 
battle fronts, that many Americati 
engaged in the fighting are depené 
ing on their investments to tid 
them over the post-war readjust 
ment period, Merrill Lynch believe 
that such a service as outli 
above will be of tangible help to 8 
vicemen. While the firm is happy? 
offer this service without 
frankly it is convinced that it, 00% 
will benefit. It is certain that fam 
iarity with the nation-wide faciliti¢ 
it offers the investing public 
turn some inquirers into future ¢ 
tomers. 

MLPF&B emphasizes that 
thing to do about your investme® 
while you are away from home 
to do something, if nothing ™ 
than to obtain up-to-date re 
information. The best thing # 
is to contact the Servicemen’s 
partment at Merrill Lynch, Piet® 
Fenner & Beane headquartefs 
Pine Street, New York 5, N. ¥ 
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